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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER, 
THE PRINTING-PRESS. 
BY STEPHEN MCNAMARA, 

T Marcellus Falls, New York, resides Joel G. Northrup, 

A now in his 79th year, 
“ Like a flower in bloom by the wayside 
Unseen by the hurrying throng.” 

Almost half a century has elapsed since this talented man 
began experimenting on improvements in the printing- 
press. On the zoth day of September, 1842, his first 
patent was issued, while the last bears date of July 21, 1885. 


will be of great service to the public. * * * A committee of com- 


| petent persons will be chosen to examine competing presses and make 


| the award. It is unnecessary to add the patent of the successful press 


ought to secure its inventor a moderate fortune. 


In response to this proposition American ingenuity at 


| once submitted an entirely original machine, which, while 
| its inventor failed to obtain the coveted reward, yet so 


The deplorable condition of country printers, owing to | 


the lack of adequate 
press facilities at the 
time of which we 
write, may be judged 
by the fact that a 
premium was offered 
for a press to answer 
their requirements. 
Through the kind- 
ness of S. B. Cham- 
pion, editor of the 
Mirror, Stamford, 


fully were the stipulations met in every essential that one 
of them has been in continuous service for just thirty years! 
Mr. Champion, the owner of this press, says it has during 
all this time printed the AZ@rror, a copy of which he kindly 
sends (and which, by the way, is beautifully printed), 

averaging 5,000 im- 
| pressions per week, 
| besides his jobwork, 
and so acceptably he 
| has no desire to 

exchange it. No 

greater compliment 
| could be paid to its 
inventor than this. 
Among the historic 
documents sent we 
find a small cut of 








New York, we are 


the press, which, 





enabled to offer the 
following interesting 


unfortunately, is so 
dim it is impossible 





facts. From a cir- 


to photograph, and 





cular of the Northrup 
Press Company, 








NORTHRUP PRESS, ROTATING BEDS, 1843. 


after diligent but 
| unsuccessful search 





brown with age, . 
which he kindly sends, we quote this extract from the New 
York Zribune, March 1, 1851: 


Great improvements on the power press have been made in the last 
twenty years, until speed has been abundantly obtained, but this speed 
is obtained at enormous expense. * * * There is a manifest need 
of some intervening link between the hand press and the present power 
press; some machine which, without costing a competence, will enable 
the publishers of country journals to strike off 1,500 to 3,000 copies 
during the day at moderate expense. Such is the conviction of the 
most experienced printers, and on the strength of which we are author- 
ized by George Bruce, Esq., to offer a premium of $1,000 to the first 
inventor who shall construct and submit for judgment a press which 
will throw off 500 large imperial sheets per hour and can be sold for 
$500. We believe this can be done, and know that its accomplishment 





in all parts of the 
country for one, we obtained a drawing from Mr. Northrup, 
which we present herewith. 

The writer is indebted to Charles Gamewell, of Phila- 
delphia, vice-president of the International Typographical 
Union, through whose efforts Mr. Northrup has been 
induced, amid his deep affliction and sorrow, occasioned 
by the death of his wife, to make the following contri- 
bution : 

My first experiment was in 1842, at Cortland, New York. My idea 
was to produce a rotating movement by returning the type beds upon 
an under track, each form being placed upon a separate bed by itself; 
thus while one form was receiving the impression the other was returning 
by the lower track. I made a rude model representing a flat or platen 
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impression press, with intermittent motion of the type beds, each of | 


which in turn remained stationary to receive the impression of the 
platen. In my application for a patent I claimed the principle was 
adapted to a cylinder press also. The patent was issued September 30, 
1842. I made a small model with wooden frames and cylinder, and 
exhibited it at the fair of the American Institute at Niblo’s in October, 
It attracted a great deal of attention from the crowd, as I 
An old press builder 


1842. 
printed a diminutive sheet upon the little press. 
by the name of Fairman became interested in it and induced the Hoes 
to inspect it. Mr. Hoe having remarked that he could see nothing in 
it worthy of note, Mr. Fairman said to him: “ Sir, notwithstanding the 
crudeness of that model it contains a most valuable principle we as 
press-builders have overlooked, and which will some day be used to 
print from a continuous web of paper.” 

The following winter I built a medium cylinder press, which worked 
well, and then one of cap size, a very tidy little machine; this I took 
to Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Messrs. Wheeler, Young & Co., of that 
place, commenced the manufacture of them under a royalty. The first 
one was ordered by Pomeroy & Nichol, proprietors of the Republican 
That machine had four beds, each holding one page of 
The first pair held the first and fourth 


and Farmer. 
the paper, and run in pairs. 
The sheets were 
Thus 


pages, the other pair holding the second and third. 
fed to the cylinder endways, and were delivered by a fly-boy. 
the sheets lay in the pile alternately outside and inside, and in feeding 
them through the second time, the paper being turned, this order was 
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gibs fitted to slides in the frame, giving the eccentric 
motion up and down the inclines, as shown. This peculiar 
device is the basis of his latest patent, which we hope to 
explain in connection with the web system. 


I exhibited a medium press at the Institute fair at Niblo’s, in 1845, 
which was awarded a silver medal, and in 1866 I found this same 
machine at work in New Haven, and had a job printed upon it, copies 
Wheeler & Co. discontinued the business, and 
Subsequently I took out 


of which I still have. 
being without means myself, the thing died. 
a patent on a press for printing on both sides of a sheet. 
vertical press with two beds and two platens, the impressions being 
given on one side as it ascended, and the other in descending. 


This was a 


THE NORTHRUP COUNTRY PRESS. 


In the year 1851, Mr. Bruce, the New York typefounder, offered a 
premium of $1,000 to any person who would produce the best press for 
the country printer, specifying that it should not weigh over three thou- 
sand pounds, the cost not to exceed $500; that it should be able to 
produce five hundred impressions per hour, and that it should have all 
the appendages of a Napier press. Wm. Jackson, postmaster of Syra- 
cuse, New York, sent the notice to me and proposed to pay for the press 
if I would design it, The Phoenix Foundry Co. built it under my 
direction, and we were testing it at the time that “ Jerry got away from 


his captors.” 
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NORTHRUP COUNTRY 


reversed, This press printed that paper in a satisfactory manner from 
1843 to 1856, when, owing to the enlargement of the paper, it was 
exchanged, and finally became worn out in an office in Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

Messrs. Kenney, Marsh & Barns, then about to start a daily morn- 
ing paper to be called the Syracuse Sar, ordered a medium press of this 
pattern, with one type bed. This press I built in the shop of Bethnel 
Morehouse in April, 1843. 
for three years, when, increasing the size of the paper, they exchanged 
for an Adams. Patrick 
Eagan, then publishing the Stavdard, printed a notice of the machine, 
If possible I will 


It cost some $600, and was used by them 
This was the first daily paper in Syracuse. 


and in looking over his files recently observed it. 
secure a transcript. 

Mr. Northrup manfully refers to the defects of this 
press, which will be apparent from the cut taken from 
a sketch which he kindly furnished. He states the impres- 
sional force was received by the central shaft, upon which 
the beds rolled—note, the press was narrow, and this shaft 
rigid. The beds changed contact from one driving shaft 
to the other while on the impression ; hence, any inaccu- 
racy of the gearing ‘would cause a slur. Only one of the 
rollers covered the full form, the other but half. The 
racks were placed at the sides of each bed, with projecting 











PRESS, 1852. 


I wrote to Mr. Bruce a few days before the Ist of October, that I 
had a press nearly ready, and would be in New York with it in a few 
I arrived there with the press on the 7th of October, and called 
He said 


days. 
on Mr. Bruce to inquire where the exhibition would be held. 
he did not know anything about it, that his proposition required the 
press to be in New York on the Ist of October, anda committee would 
examine it in the course of the month; he also said the committee was 
dismissed at four o’clock on the first of the month, and that he did not 
expect to pay anybody the $1,000. He got up the competition, and 
the press produced was what he wanted for the purpose of benefiting 
the printer and not the machinist. 

He treated me with such contempt I appealed to the committee, 
which was composed of the following gentlemen, namely: Daniel 
Fanshaw, chairman; Horace Greeley, of New York; Thurlow Weed 
and Joel Munsel, of Albany; Mr. Murphy, of Baltimore, and severe] 
others whose names are forgotten. 

Mr. Fanshaw advised me to take it to the Castle Garden, where the 
Institute fair was in progress, and when ready to work he would 
examine it. He was so pleased with its operation that he suggested 
its removal to a private room up town, and got forms and paper to sub- 
mit it to a practical test. The committee gave me a certificate that I 
had met the requirements of Bruce’s proposition, except not being there 
on the first of the month; but that the press was far better than his 
specifications called for, and was werth:-more money and capable of 


much more work. 




















CERTIFICATE OF THE BRUCE COMMITTEE, 

In March, 1851, George Bruce, Esq., typefounder of the city of New York, realiz- 
ing the necessity of having a newly constructed printing-press for the trade which 
could print five hundred per hour, and be sold for $500, offered a premium of $1,000 
to the person who mightinventsuch a press. Said machine to be put up in New York 
by the 1st of October, 1851. He also appointed'a committee to decide which press 
was entitled to the award. As no press was ready for exhibition on that day, the 
proposition ana the duty of the committee was brought toa close. But within a few 
days Joel G. Northrup, a machinist of Syracuse, New York, has called the attention 
of the late committee to the examination and work of a press of his invention and 
build, in consequence of Mr. Bruce’s proposal. Said press isin workmanship strong 
and not likely to get out of order, and seems to us exactly the press required, with 
one exception—the cost, which is $100 more than the specification. Said press can 
print one thousand per hour instead of five hundred, as specified by Mr. Bruce. We, 
therefore, the members of the late committee, have given cheerfully this certificate to 
the inventor. 

E. B. Crayton, New York. 
Oxiver Bros., New York, 


D. FansHaw, New York. 
Henry Lupwic, New York. 
R. CrAIGHEAD, New York. for Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 
Joun Winpt, New York. THurtow Weep, Albany. 

Jor Munset, Albany. 

This certificate was published in the New York 77zbuze, together 
with Greeley’s editorial comments, and the result was before I had got 
a company organized and one press built, I had thirty orders. 

The company was composed of Chas. A. Wheaton, secretary and 
treasurer; Joel G. Northrup, 
president and superintend- 
ent; Jared W. Fitch,capitalist, 
Wm. Jackson and George 
Walters, directors. We had 
a very successful run for 
about three years, and con- 
structed about two hundred 
presses, some of which were 
placed in prominent offices, 
such as the Chicago 777?- 
bune, Detroit T7ribune, 
Rochester Union and Fred 
Douglass’ Paper, Toledo 
Blade, etc.; the southern 
states were full of them, 
while sixteen were shipped 
to Canada. At this stage 
of our operations Mr. 
Wheaton contracted to build 
the Blue Ridge railroad of 
North Carolina, and every 
dollar of our funds went 
into that enterprise, and the 
company was sunk beyond 
the possibility of resurrection. 

During this time I had 
patented two distinct job presses, each of which possessed some merit, 
but neither came into general use. Subsequently I withdrew from the 
company and removed to Bridgeport, Connecticut, and began the 
construction of the chain movement press, the object of which was to 
avoid the jar of the stop cylinder. Having put one in the office of the 
New Haven Register and Courier and Journal (both offices combined 
at the back door), which was run day and night on both papers, I soon 
found the chain increased in length, and at once adopted the Napier 
rack and mangle movement. One evening after the afternoon edition 
was printed, my son-in-law, J. D. Mather, and myself took possession 
of the press, and laying upon our backs all night, drilled the holes 
and fitted on the new movement, by which Mr. Stiles, the pressman, 
was enabled to print the morning edition complete on time! ‘Thus, 
between 7 o’clock and 5 in the morning, we had with ratchets drilled 
and tapped half-inch holes aggregating twenty-one inches draft of solid 
iron without one moment’s delay to either paper. This movement was 
then attached to all presses so far constructed, except the 77xe 
Witness of Montreal, and that of Henry Crouch, of Galena, Illinois. 
I built a double cylinder for the Boston Post, a drum for the Syracuse 
Journal, one for Binghampton, and three others for Indianapolis, 
Springfield and Cleveland, Ohio, all of which had the Napier movement. 
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I have been thus explicit, because one Granger had continued to build 






















































the drum press with chain movement, under my name, but without 


my consent, and by which I was blamed for their failure. 


At the back end of this machine, at convenient height 
for hand power, the driving shaft was placed, with a large 
balance wheel on one end and a small gear on the other, to 
operate the fly. In the center a small miter gear meshed : 
into a larger one on a vertical shaft having a large hor- 
izontal crank on the lower end near the floor. To a wrist 
pin on this crank a long rod was connected, the other end 
of which was attached to a crab on the lower side of the 
bed. A loose gear, provided with a strong pawl, run on 
the cylinder shaft and meshed into a rack on the bed. A 
latch held the cylinder with the nippers half way open on 
the return of the bed. This was lifted by a strong steel 
pin on the pawl at the moment it engaged the ratchet, 
and thus the cylinder and gear were firmly locked together 
during the forward or printing stroke. This same pin 
drove the latch home 
to stop the cylinder 
after printing by strik- 
ing one side or the top, 
and disengaged it by 


passing under it when ey 
moving in the opposite 
direction, both actions * 


occurring at the dead 
points of the crank. 
Strings or tapes passed % 
around the cylinder on 
and conveyed the sheet 
to the delivery tapes 
under the feed board ; 
these tapes were driven 
by a belt from the driv- 
ing shaft; the fly Ps 
deposited the sheets on 

a platform just above 

the connecting rod pit. 

Thus the machine was 

very low, but some- ' 
what longer than an ordinary press, since the power was 1 a 
applied just outside the fly table. Owing to its peculiar a 
construction and the absence of ornamental devices, it 

was soldat low’ figures and was a splendid newspaper press A 
for small cities. 








MOTION. 


(To be continued.) " 





Ex-GOVERNOR CHENEY, of New Hampshire, is responsible for the Wl a 
statement that news paper is now so low in price, through improved oa 


methods of manufacture and intense competition, that a sheet the size Be 
of the New York Sum can be furnished in quantities at less than a third ?. 
of a cent. The utmost use is made of economical methods of 
manufacture in order to meet the necessities of the trade competition. 
Wood pulp is ground in mills, united with rags to give it the proper 
fiber, and turned into finished paper in rolls, all in six hours from the i 
log. At the mills of the Winnipiseogee Paper Company, at Franklin, 
N. H., there is a distance of two miles between the wood-pulp grinding 
and the paper-making machinery. There is a decline between the two, a 
and a pipe carries the wood pulp the entire distance. It is turned on 
or off the paper machines by a faucet, like water.— Geyer’s Stattoner. 














(KOENIG & BAUER, MAKERS.) 


NEW ROTARY MOVEMENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 
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A NEW CANDIDATE FOR PUBLIC FAVOR. 


A ROTARY MOVEMENT STOP CYLINDER PRINTING-PRESS, ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR THE FINEST ILLUSTRATED COLOR AND LETTER 
PRESS WORK —NO FRICTION OR JAR ON POINTS OF REVERSED 
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heads, into which the impression screws are inserted, so 
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| secured that when properly adjusted they remain so. 


ACTION — DISPENSING WITH ‘‘ DEAD”? CENTERS, IT PRODUCES THE 


FINEST INKING ON ALL SIZES OF FORMS BY MEANS OF ENLARGED 
ROLLERS AND CONTINUOUS DISTRIBUTION —A TRIUMPH OF ME- 
CHANICAL GENIUS. 





HE simple announcement that the new rotary move- 
T ment stop-cylinder printing-press— an illustration of 
which is herewith presented — recently perfected, and for 
the first time offered to the trade, is the latest and best 
production of the world-renowned press builders, Koenig 
& Bauer—the result of years of patient labor, practical 
study, and successful experiment — may be accepted as a 
guarantee of its intrinsic merits, and ability to give, as 
claimed, the fullest measure of satisfaction in the produc- 
tion of the higher and more artistic class of printed work, 
no matter how difficult. It is constructed on the most 
improved mechanical principles, and in point of speed, 
simplicity and general adaptation for all grades of print- 
ing, is the peer of 
any stop cylinder in 
use. 

The following de- 
scription of its merits 
will, however, no 
doubt serve to more 
satisfactorily explain 
some of its most im- 
portant parts and 
points of excellence 
than any expression 
of general commen- 
dation. We may 
here mention the 
fact that five of these 
presses are now in practical operation in the Puck office, 
New York, where they have given such satisfaction that 
the management contemplates putting in several more. 


THE FRAME. 


The framework is strong, as well as attractive, and with 
its necessary supports, is constructed of the best cast-iron. 
Particular attention has been paid to those portions re- 
quiring solidity, so as to avoid all strain or jar on the parts 
most likely to wear when the press is in motion. 


THE PRINTING-CYLINDER 


is of uniform massive thickness, and is substantially geared 
at the bed at both ends, the entire length of the latter. 
The sheet is taken gently from the gauges on the feed- 
board by improved grippers. The motions, forward, stop 
and reverse, are effected by a somewhat unique and meri- 
torious method of the most positive and durable character, 
the wearing parts being constituted of extra fine steel. 
No tapes are used or required on this cylinder to carry or 
deliver the sheets. All the gearing is machine-cut work. 
The borings into which the cylinder is set are extra strong 
and well finished, and rigidly supported by solid frame 


THE TAKE-OFF CYLINDER 
is situated back of the printing-cylinder, which, unlike all 
other presses, can be moved backward or forward, imme- 
diately, by the use of a crank handle, from the printing- 
cylinder, thus making it’easy of access for the workman to 


| arrange his tympans and make ready, an advantage which 





| 
| 





will no doubt be appreciated by every practical pressman. 
The take-off cylinder will also deliver the sheets to the fly 
on the smallest possible margin. 
THE BED 

of this machine is absolutely unyielding, even under the 
heaviest impression, being so arranged that the workman 
has every needed advantage, alike when putting on, taking 
off, or making a form ready. It is securely geared to the 
driving parts in the most substantial manner, and is kept 
in true line by steel ways and side adjustments. 

As already stated, the bed has no dead centers at the 
points of reverse motion, and, as a matter of course, no 
plungy or shaky effects disturb the sheet while being fed, 
printed or delivered, 
thus securing an ab- 
solutely true register. 

These self-evi- 
dent advantages are 
secured by the use of 
an original mechan- 
ical combination, 
consisting of a large 
frame, here shown, 
circular shaped in- 
side, which is placed 
parallel with the bed, 
in the front of the 
press, inside the 
framework, and se- 
curely fastened thereto by stud-bolts at back, front and 
sides. This materially adds to the strength of the entire 
structure, which is thus braced on all sides. Into the cir- 
cle in this frame is accurately fitted a similarly shaped 
gear rack, inside of which revolves a bevel-geared wheel 
of smaller dimensions. This wheel is keyed and pinioned 
to an eccentric device on the driving shaft by means of a 
larger sized gear wheel on the same shaft. Over the 
bevel-geared wheel, and pinioned at a point near its out- 
ward circumference, is another wheel, plain geared, of 
smaller size, which is united by the pinion referred to, to the 
center, to which is also attached a strong steel arm, or 
draw bar, about ten inches long, which is pinioned to the 
bed of the press at the other end of the arm. As the two 
wheels rotate in an eccentric manner, one above the other, 
around the large-geared rack, the bed receives its traveling 
motion, and is carried forward and backward with ease 
and precision. 

By this combination of simple forces, so skillfully com- 
puted and mechanically wrought out, the manufacturers 
claim that this stop-cylinder press embodies the best 


motion ever conceived and practically carried out for © 
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running the bed of a steam printing-press, without revers- 
ing the order of motion at any point of the driving 


devices. ‘The adjuncts materially strengthen the working 


portions of the press, and allow the bed to maintain a 
mathematically correct surface, virtually abolishing the 
nuisance of type, plates or furniture working up and smut- 
ting, through springy beds or faulty motions. 


THE DISTRIBUTION 
of all qualities of ink, by means of patented devices, 
by which complete disintegration without discoloration 
is accomplished, is one of the characteristic features of 
this press. The fountain can readily be adjusted to the 
nicest degree of color, and feeds to a number of composi- 
tion and steel rollers of various diameters. The ink is 
finally conducted, in a distributed condition, to a larger 
steel cylinder, against which the form rollers are set, which 
are completely and continuously kept coated with a uni- 
form quantity of color during the working of a job. 

All the rollers are easily placed in position, and as 
easily taken therefrom, and have complete vibratory mo- 
tion. An intermediate gear wheel, connected with the 
cylinder of the press, and driven from the bed-rack, 


secures continuous distribution. 
THE ROLLERS. 


Another special feature of merit claimed is that the 
rollers on this press will last much longer than those used 
on other presses, on account of their peculiar mechanical 
arrangement, and the largeness of those used in inking the 
form. ‘The single, double and triple rolling of each im- 
pression, secured by automatic action, is effected with 
exactness and the greatest ease. The rollers can be set 
back from the form and inking-cylinder at will. 


THE FEED BOARD 


is made of thoroughly seasoned lumber, fitted with every 
convenience for register, and has patented feed guides at 
front and sides. The side guides can easily be adjusted to 
and from the grippers as desired, without scratching or in 
any manner defacing the feed board, being fitted into 
slotted iron grooves. ‘The board can be thrown back and 
forward at pleasure, and as it snugly fits to the printing- 
cylinder, the sheets are taken by the grippers without drop 


or shake. 
ITS MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES. 


Such, in brief, are a few of the sfecta/ advantages and 
improvements claimed to belong exclusively to this new 
aspirant for public favor, but it has many other requisites 
which will be almost equally appreciated by the pressman. 
It has a fly-table with rollers on feet of same ; an iron plat- 
form for feeding or making ready; permits complete 
access to bed at front and back, as well as to all parts of the 
machine when oiling up, examining or charging with ink. 
The rollers are likewise directly under the eye of the ope- 
rator and easily got at, while the press can be instantly 
stopped at any stage of the impression without jar or 
injury to any part of the machine. The belt-shifter and 
brake are perhaps the most effective in use, and are pat- 
ented by the manufacturers. Counters also accompany 
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| and forty per minute from a 24 by 30 press. 
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each make. In fact, all the material and workmanship 
employed in the construction of this stop-cylinder press 


/ are the best the market affords, while its zxtrinsic merits 


are of a character which is certain to recommend it to the 
patronage of the trade. 

Of course, a machine of this character, especially 
adapted, as stated, to the production of the very best and 
finest class of work which can be turned out, the speed 
of a ‘‘ web”’ is neither necessary nor desirable, yet twenty- 
seven impressions per minute are secured from a 32 by 48, 
It is manu- 
factured by Koenig & Bauer, and their authorized 
representatives, the well known firm of Fuchs & Lang, 
No. 29 Warren street, New York, to whom communi- 
cations should be addressed, will be pleased to furnish all 
necessary information regarding merits, sizes, prices, 
terms, etc. 
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TWO PIONEER PRINTERS. 


AND SON——FIRST PRINTERS OF THE BIBLE IN 
THE FIRST GERMAN-AMERICAN 
FIRST TYPEFOUNDRY, ON THIS 


CHRISTOPHER SAUR 
AMERICA—ORIGINATORS OF 
NEWSPAPER, AS WELL AS THE 
CONTINENT. 

BY L, A. PLATE, MT. MORRIS, ILL. 
HILE upon the time-stained pages of history are 
blazoned deeds of valor by men who gloried in 
bloodshed and carnage, should we not rather cherish the 
memory of those who, silently and without ostentation, 
have been a blessing to mankind and an honor to their 
country ? 

Such were the two Saurs, father and son. Working 
for the best interests of their fellow men, they worshiped 
their Creator as they understood him, and the very devo- 
tion to principle precipitated the ruin that ingulfed the 
work of the younger Saur during the tumult of the revolu- 
tionary war. 

In many respects, full justice has not been accorded 
these early fathers of the craft. Scant biographical notes 
have been published now and then, without even evincing - 
a proper distinction between the two, arising, perhaps, 
from the fact that both bore the same name. But, while 
much might profitably be written upon this subject, let us, 
at least, take a cursory glance at the lives and characters 
of these worthies. ‘Though we may live in the light of a 
modern civilization, there is much to admire and many 


‘things to emulate in the energy and steadfastness of the 


two Saurs. 
EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTOPHER SAUR, SR. 


In tracing the history of the elder Saur, we find that 
he was born at Laasphe, a small town in the province of 
Westphalia, Germany, A. D. 1693. Trivial as this an- 
nouncement may at first sight appear, it affords us an 
insight —as it were, a key —to the workings of the future 
career of our friend. The degeneracy of the state church 
had produced a widespread dissatisfaction among those 
who believed in living strictly according to the word of 
God. Dissenters were numerous, and of more or less 
defined peculiarities and exclusiveness, These people 















were not looked upon with especial favor by the authori- 
ties in most of the districts, but found a safe retreat in the 
province above mentioned, where even the reigning poten- 
tate favored the movement. 

Of especial importance in the life of Saur were the 
‘¢ Tunkers,’’ or Brethren, who originated at Schwarzenan, 
near Saur’s birthplace, in 1708. Among the ‘‘ Separatists,”’ 
as all not belonging to the state church were called, the 
‘«Tunkers’’ were the most mild and peaceably inclined, 
believing in non-resistance to the extent of not taking up 
arms, nor swearing oaths. Neither did they make use of 
the law to obtain legal redress. Saur became fully iden- 
tified with the grand reformatory movement, which started 
with only seven members, but has since (when, in course 
of time, it was transplanted to America) assumed large 
proportions, the Tunker church now having a membership 
of over 100,000 members. 


That Saur was a man of more than ordinary talent was | 
early to be seen, for in an old record we find that he 


worked at other trades besides the one that he finally | 


took an active part in the affairs of the church of his | 


choice, which had the effect of drawing upon himself, as 
well as his brethren, the ill will of the reigning power, 
whereupon emigration to America was decided upon, since 
glowing promises had been extended by William Penn, 
offering a safe retreat to all persecuted for their belief. 

In the fall of 1724 Saur reached Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, accompanied by his wife and little three-year-old 
son. ‘Then many were yet living who had found that 
place an unbroken wilderness, and could tell of the hard- 
ships of pioneer life. Here Saur spent two years, and 
then settled down at Mill Bach, Lancaster county, to 
engage in agricultural pursuits, until such time as he might 
be enabled to accomplish his long-cherished project — the 
establishing of a printing-office in the new world. 

At this place Saur met an old acquaintance, Conrad 
Beissel, whom he had known in Germany as being among 
the ‘* Separatists.’’ Beissel had, shortly before, attached 
himself to the Tunkers, but soon his extreme and mystical 
religious views produced a withdrawal of himself and fol- 
lowers from the church. Beissel claimed that the married 
life ‘‘ beclouded the pure mirror of the soul;’’ affirmed 
that the seventh day was to be observed for worship in 
place of the first ; that all Christians should ‘“mortify the 
flesh, and serve God by a life of hardship and toil, doing 
daily penances,’’ etc. Saur’s wife was actually persuaded 
by the enthusiastic Beissel to leave husband and child and 
enter a cell in the sisters’ building at Ephrata, where she 
remained until 1744, when she joined her family again, 
upon remonstrances by her son. 
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where the literary needs of the times might be met. Saur 
writes as follows regarding the matter: ‘* Wherewith find 
I words to praise the good Lord? Iowealltohim. My 
all be devoted to his service and the glorifying of his 
name! ‘This was for a long time my desire, to give some- 


| thing in return for all I received, sherefore, J intend to 


establish a printing-office in this country, the materials for 
which N. has bought and sent me. Now, I could find no 
‘vehiculum’ more convenient to announce it to all, than 
to first print an almanac, whereof I inclose the title 
page. 

This almanac was published accordingly, and as the 
first German-American publication, reflected credit on its 
originator. In form, arrangement and selection of read- 
ing matter, it resembled the well known German almanacs. 
It was published without interruption from 1738 until 
1777. The reading matter aimed to instruct rather than 
entertain, and covered many different topics. 

The first 400k printed in the office was a collection of 
hymns for the ‘‘ Ephrata Seventh Day Brethren,’’ already 


” 


made his life work. Before his emigration to America, he | mentioned as having withdrawn from the Tunkers. It 


was about the most extensive work in any language pub- 
lished up to that date—1739. A letter to the Fama, a 


| paper published near Saur’s old home in Germany, states 


with what difficulties he had to contend while printing 
this work. It appears that the different vexations culmi- 
nated in an open controversy, when Beissel, in one of the 
hymns, claimed equality with Christ. Saur conscien- 
tiously remonstrated against printing anything so anti- 
scriptural, but it was of no avail, and his only recourse 
was to attack Beissel’s position in a pamphlet issued for 
that purpose. We do not learn that this had the effect 
intended by the author, for, shortly after, the Ephrata 


| Brethren established a printing-office of their own. 


THE FIRST GERMAN-AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 


August 20, 1739, appeared in Saur’s publishing-house 
the first German paper ever printed in America. It con- 
sisted of four double-column pages, in size nine by thirteen 
inches, the title of the publication (in English) being as 
follows: ‘The High-German Pennsylvanian Historian, 
or a Collection of Important Events in Nature and Church. 
No. 1, August 20, 1739.’’ In the ‘‘Introductory,’’ he 
says: ‘Among the idols, worshiped by many so-called 
Christians, is not the least a spirit of inquisitiveness, curi- 


| osity and desire to frequently see, hear or know something 


After these occurrences, it is not to be wondered at if | 


Saur longed to leave the place where his domestic happi- 
ness had suffered shipwreck. So we find him, in 1731, in 
Germantown, and in 1738 in full readiness to open his 


PRINTING-OFFICE. 


During his absence, and previous to the establishing of 
his office, the German population in Pennsylvania had 
increased largely, and there was a great need for an office, 


new. ‘To this Athenian spirit we will now give something 
to consider, not thereby to exalt ourselves, but for instruc- 


tion,”’ etc. (To be continued.) 


T is a strange fact that many correspondents show an 
unjustifiable carelessness in a matter in which extreme 
care should be exercised, namely, in writing a signature or 
location. In other words, those which should be the most 


| legible are frequently the most illegible characters in their 
_ communications. Now a proper name is different from 
| almost anything else—it cannot be ‘‘ guessed at’’ to make 





it sense; and yet when it is misspelled, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, i: will be found to be the fault of 
the person writing his ow signature. 
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NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 


NO. XVIIL—BY S. W. FALLIS. 


ALBERT DURER. 


EFORE entering into the family and biographical 
B sketch of this great artist, and in order to familiarize 
the reader with his appearance, we herewith present his 
portrait, copied from a painting made by himself in 1500. 

The Germany of the Middle Ages seems to have been 
no home for art, as nature was so unpropitious and society 
so barbarous, it is a wonder that it found a life at all; yet, 
without the advantages that existed south of the Alps, 


without ancestry, tradition, 
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was said of Nuremberg that she had the reputation of gov- 


erning herself better than any other town in Germany; 
g y y; 


hence she was styled the ‘‘ Venice of Germany.”’ 

Into this noted Nuremberg in his wanderings, on the 
11th day of March, 1445, there came a young goldsmith, 
twenty-eight years of age, who bore the name of Albrecht 
Durer. His home was in the village of Eytas, a German 
settlement in Hungary. He came of a race of herdsmen, 
but his father was a goldsmith, and he, the eldest son, was 
following the same calling. 

This was a festal day in Nuremberg, for the celebration 
of young Phillip Perkheimer’s wedding feast. Albrecht 
took this for a good omen, for there, among such a gor- 

geous display of gold and 





or the beauties of nature to 
assist, it sprung up hardy 
and strong, having an indi- 
viduality which was not 
attractive, yet responsible 
alike for its merits and de- 
fects. 

The political condition 
of the country was unfavor- 
able to its growth; as for 
nature’s beauty, there was 
none. ‘The country was 
divided into strongholds of 
petty princes, who preyed 
on the rights of each other 
without regard to law or 
There were no nur- 
series of art. The free cities 
of Nuremberg and Augs- 
burg were virtually the only 
homes of liberty where art 
and advancement had any 
It is not strange, 
therefore, that these 
cities produced the 
two men that at this period 


justice. 





foothold. 
two 





only 


rose to a high position as 
artists, namely, Durer and 
Holbein. Nuremberg, at 
the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, obtained 
from Emperor Frederick special rights and privileges, ‘in 
consideration,’’ he says, in his great charter, ‘‘ that she 
has no vineyards or navigation, and lies on very ungenial 
soil.’” Considerable advancement in general mechanism 
was exhibited at Nuremberg early in the fifteenth century. 
She produced the first papermill in Germany; also Anto- 
nius Koburger’s celebrated printing-press. She possessed 
men of skill in all branches of industry; the most cele- 
brated, however, were the workers in gold. Their designs 
were works of art, and they engraved them only on the 
true metal, the laws and rules of their guild positively pro- 
hibiting the employment of the spurious. The rich burgh- 
ers were proud of exhibiting their wealth in the jewels with 
which they decked their wives and daughters, and most of 
their household utensils were made of gold and silver. It 


ALBERT DURER. 


From a painting by himself, 1500. 








silver, he saw a home for 
his craft; yet he did not 
dream that in after years he 
would be closely connected 
with the bridegroom of the 
festive occasion; neither 
could the bridai guests fore- 
see that this little noticed 
and unknown stranger would 
ever become a useful orna- 
ment to their native town. 

Durer, however, soon 
found employment’ with 
Hieronymus Holper, a mas- 
ter goldsmith of repute, and 
after serving him _ twelve 
years, married his daughter, 
Barbara, a beautiful young 
lady of fifteen summers. At 
the same time, Durer the 
elder (as he was afterward 
called, in order to desig- 
nate him from the Albert 
Durer, the main object of 
this portion of these notes) 
became a member of the 
goldsmith’s guild as Al- 
brecht, Holper’s son-in-law, 
and was made a burgher. 
The following year he be- 
came a master goldsmith, 
and then for the first time he was known by his own name. 
He took up his abode in a house in the Winkler Strasse, 
known as the ‘‘ Perkheimer Hinterhaus,’’ a sort of appen- 
dage to the family mansion. There the names of Perk- 
heimer and Durer were brought together. On the 5th day 
of December, 1470, the only and long looked for son was 
born to the Perkheimers, and on the 21st day of May, 
1471, the third child and second son of the goldsmith 
Durer saw the light of day. He was given the name of 
Albrecht, and thus begins the life of Albrecht, or Albert 
Durer, that furnishes the subject of this portion of our 
notes. 

The two above named children undoubtedly played 
and associated closely together without regard to the 
difference of their rank and station in life, and formed the 












lifelong friendship that existed ever afterward between the | 


two greatest men of Nuremberg — Perkheimer and Durer, 
the scholar and the artist. 

After his father-in-law’s death, Durer, the elder, bought 
a house for himself, and continually improved his position 


by his own merits ; but his income was hardly sufficient to | 


supply his large family with the necessaries of life, for 
Frau Barbara presented him with a stately roll of eighteen 
children, but the most of them died young. Durer gives 


many eulogistic descriptions of his father, for whom he | 
| may appear a dry class of people to the convivial nature of 


held the greatest reverence. He also painted two por- 
traits of him, and the world is indebted to Albert Durer 
for this brief history of his father, Durer the elder, who 
died just after midnight on the 2oth day of September, 
1502. Durer relates how they ran to his room to awaken 
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exterior, by its title page respectively. They profess to 
know the value of a work as soon as they see the title, 
same as we usually judge the worth of a note by its face- 
value, or as the physiognomist professes to know the char- 
acter of a human being by his facial expression. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood or to do any wrong to the book- 
worm, a class to whom I feel most kindly. They gener- 
ally spend their years and money in the endeavor to climb 
as high as possible on the ladder of mental perfection, and 
they ought not to be ridiculed, as they often are. They 


our modern jeunesse dorée, who spend their leisure hours 
and spare cash in Piper Heidsieck, and in company with 


| something livelier than a set of black-letter prints, but still 


him, ‘‘ but before I came down he was gone, and I am | 
dead with grief that I was not worthy to be present at his | 


end.’’ On his death bed he commended the mother to 
her son, ‘‘ whom he had always praised to me, for she was 
a right pious woman ; therefore, I mean never to forsake 
her.”’ 

Faithful to his promise, two years after his father’s 
death he took entire charge of his mother, and cared for 
her with marked and loving attention; and often warned 
his brother Hans not to be a burden to her. At length, 
after she had been at his home for quite a year, she felt 
her last hour approaching, and on the 17th day of May, 
1514, she gave her son Albert her blessing, received the 
farewell cup, and died. During her illness, and two 


months before her death, Durer portrayed her likeness in | 


a large chalk drawing, on the rgth of March, 1514. This 
crayon was preserved in the collection of Ambrose Firman 
Didot, of Paris. Of other portraits by Durer, both of his 
father and mother, no trace exists. 
(To be Continued.) 
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A DISCOURSE ON TITLE PAGE COMPOSITION. 
BY GUSTAV BOEHM, 

HE title of a book fills the place of the face in a human 

being. It should recommend the contents following 
the same, and give the reader at once an idea of the char- 
acter of the volume, that is to say, the compositor setting 
up the title page should be possessed of a sense to classify 
the same and select his type and style accordingly. The 
title preceding a novel should be of a different school than 
the one preceding a number of leaves of a scientific char- 
acter. There is at present a tendency to oddity, to 
queerness in style and type in vogue, which threatens to 
swallow all sensible composition calculated to uphold the 
above principle. Such odd irregularity as we frequently 
meet in modern title pages is undoubtedly, when in place, 


they are a class most venerable and highly appreciable. But 
to return to my subject, I know it to be frequently the 
case that the awkwardness of a title page induces the 
literary physiognomist to drop a volume, while on the 
other side the literary know-nothing is yet more frequently 
influenced by the ‘‘ face’’ of the book. These are two of 
the reasons why a compositor should and must pay his full 
attention to this apparently unimportant factor to the 
success and popularity of a book. The title page is as 
a rule. considered the property of the printer; that is to 
say, it is under his special control. The right of the 
author, to a certain extent, begins with the first letter of the 
text following the title. This principle has often been the 
subject of agitated discussion, and still belongs to the dis- 
agreeable altercations between author and printer in the 
every-day life in a printing-office. The author, as a rule, 
dearly loves every line of his work, from the first stroke 
down to the dotlet on the 7, and certainly has a right to it. 
The printer, who is, in many cases, possessed of some 
ambition, cannot afford to sacrifice the face of the book, 
its physical appearance, to the whims of its mental creator, 
the author. He declines to submit to the grammatical 
rules imposed upon him by the scholarly writer, believing 
that it may be well to consider antecedens and posterius, 
and.the small regiment of auxiliaries, grammatical subor- 
dinates, as there are commas, semicolons, colons, periods, 
etc., in the text, the soul of the book, but he will never 
consent to permit these important little giants to terrorize 


| him in the composition of the title page. 


of great effect ; but as a rule and wherever handled without | 


understanding and a tendency to exaggerate, it becomes 
awkward, and may induce a literary connoisseur to drop 
the volume which he perhaps would nave bought. These 
bookworms are a queer kind of people; they judge, in 
many cases where neither the author’s name nor the subject 
of the work recommend an acquisition of the book to the 
dearly loved shelves in their sanctum, the book by its 








It makes the heart bleed to see one of these little marks 
spoil the symmetrical proportions of an otherwise perfect 
title page composition ; to see the beauty of the picture, its 
esthetic value, subordinated to and ruined by the pre- 
dominance of cold-blooded grammar. Imagine a curve- 
line ending with acomma! Imagine such a grammatical 
terror on the end of every second line! How awkward | 
How disgusting ! 

It is certainly not more than right that the compositor 
should submit to the grammatical requirements of the text 
of a title as much as possible, but this can be done without 
submitting to the custom of interpunction. A sensible 
division of the lines, a practicable choice of types, a dash 
line here and there, answer the purpose to its very marrow, 
and help to uphold the artistic appearance of the work. 
The compositor receiving MS. of a title page must make 
himself at first thoroughly acquainted with his copy. He 
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is expected to know the value of each line, each word, and 
to possess the ability to place it in its right position and 
to select the proper type for it. A compositor, master of 
these qualities combined with a bit of art-sense, may be 
well trusted with the creation of the physiognomy of a 
volume, and ought not to be compelled by anyone whose 
understanding is not trained in such matters to endanger 
the artistic appearance of his creation by the use of 
grammatical signs, which are actually of no 
It is a main 


awkward 
in a well composed title page. 
principle of esthetic science to recommend the omission 
of all that is ugly and opposed to the sense of beauty. I 
believe I am entitled to place my subject under the wings 
of this rule, and earnestly recommend an absolute abolish- 
ing of all interpunction in title-page composition, the last 
line of the page not excepted. Whoever must rely upon 
comma, colon and period to understand the sense of a 
title, ought not to attempt to try to understand what fol- 
lows the same ; let him drop his literary ambition and seek 
But is there a 


necessity 


shelter in a house for the care of idiots. 
healthy, intelligent human being who really would have to 
do so? And still authors are so stubborn in this matter, 
and ruin the printer’s best intentions to their own disad- 
vantage. 

Give every man what he is entitled to claim, and I shall 
always claim the title page for the printer. Sapienti sat. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN HELIOGRAVURE. 


BY HERMAN REINBOLD, 


TPXHE art of heliogravure has been brought to great per- 
The processes have not only been 


fection lately. 
simplified, but the results obtained have been more satis- 
factory, and the cost of printing cheapened. Some of 
these methods and improvements obtained are hereby 
described. 

Heliotypegravure for simple line work.—This process is 
very valuable for the reproduction of lithographs, steel or 
copper plate prints, especially when the subject is to be 
reduced. ‘The zinc plate, after having been well washed 
and polished, is coated with a solution of 
100 parts of water, or 


10 ‘* gelatine, 12 ounces of water, 
25 ‘honey, 2 


8 “ 4 dr. of bichromate of ammonia, 


‘syrup or molasses, 
bichromate of potash, 
and dried in a strong heat. 
A reversed negative is laid on the surface of one of 
these plates, and exposed for four or five minutes to sun- 
light. When it is printed, the plate is taken out and 
exposed to steam, which is done best by holding it over a 
pan containing boiling water. It will then be noticed that 
the parts not exposed to the light will get moist, while the 
others remain dry. The moist places will now take emery 
powder, which is put on the surface with a fine camel-hair 
brush, while it will not stick on the dry places. The plate 
is now dried once more, and this surface placed in contact 
with another plate of type metal or zinc, which is put 
under hydraulic pressure. By this procedure the emery 
powder will be pressed into the metal, and there produce 
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a fine grain. From this plate impressions can be printed 
the same way as is done in steel plate printing. 

Mezzo-tint Heliogravure.—TVhe plates are prepared in 
the same manner, and a good negative (half-tone) placed 
on it. Now expose for one minute in full sunlight, putting 
the plate under a right angle to the rays. The light will 
change only the lightest parts under the negative, and con- 
sequently only these will remain insoluble, while all the 
rest will take the emery powder. After having the plate 
dried, the impression is made on the printing plate, where- 
upon tke film is taken off, anda new coating given toit. It 
is then exposed under the same negative for two minutes, 
dampened, and dusted with emery powder, and a second 
impression made on exactly the same place where the first 
impression was made. ‘This will bring out the middle 
tints. A third exposure for three minutes on print and 
impression will make the darkest parts, and the plate is 
ready to be printed from. Care has to be taken to get all 
three impressions on the same place, to get the picture 
exact, and if this is done, the effect is surprising. 

If the process is to be used for the type press, a posi- 
tive instead of a negative is employed, and the plate etched 
afterward if it is not deep enough, the fineness of the 
grain being regulated by taking more or less fine emery 
powder. In order to have the powder of an even grain, 
it is advisable to run it through a fine hair sieve three or 
four times before it is put in the plates. 

Atmography.—Under this name a new process has been 
brought out in France, by which it is made possible to get 
the printing plate right in the camera, thus saving the 
trouble of making a negative, and, though a little more 
expensive, saves time, and gives better results than copying. 

The action of the light on chrome salts is very slow 
compared with its action on silver salts; its action on the 
former being due to the decomposition of the alkaline 
salts into a simple chrome salt and chromic acid. It has 
recently been discovered that bichromate of lithium de- 
composes about as quick as nitrate of silver. A zinc or | 

copper plate coated with the following mixture, and 
exposed like a negative for the same time as is given by 
the wet plate process, will give very satisfactory results : 

4 oz. water, 

13¢ * albumen, 

2 dr. bichromate of lithium. 

The solution must be kept in a well corked bottle, and 
will not be valuable longer than two weeks. 

After the plate has been exposed, it should be imme- 
diately placed in cold water, and afterward in a fifteen per 
cent solution of sulphuric acid in water; again washed, 
and then placed in a vessel containing a bicarbonate of 
soda solution. The unnecessary moisture should next be 
taken off with a wool roller, and the plate covered with 
lithographic or etching ink, and dusted with asphaltum, 
and heated. The back should then be covered with 
asphaltum, and etched slowly with sesquichloride of iron 
in alcohol until sufficiently deep. The plates made in 
this manner can be printed on a steam type printing-press. 

Failures in the beginning should not disappoint an 
experimenter on these processes, as experience and per- 

| sistence will be sure to be ultimately crowned with success. 
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NEW DESIGNS CONSTANTLY APPEARING. 
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To Printers, Publishers and the Trade in General. 


E have much pleasure in announcing that the above Foundry is in full opera- 

tion, and all orders intrusted to us will be promptly and carefully filled. A 
large stock of exquisitely cut new faces for Book, Newspaper and Jobwork is now 
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Chicago Newspaper Union, 
Ft. Wayne Newspaper Union, 
Sioux City Newspaper Union, 
Picture and Art Trade, 
Mining Review, 

Chicago Railway Review, 
Literary Life, Chicago, 

Farm, Field and Stockman, 
American Engineer, 

Medical Review, Chicago, 
The Poultry Journal, 

The Milwaukee Germania, 
American Sheep Breeder, 
Record and Appeal, 

Chicago Ledger, 

Toledo Blade, 


Anda Large Number of other LEADING NEWSPAPERS throughout 
the country. | 


STIMATES Established 1804. “PKOMPTLx 
ILLED. 





& (60. 


__—"T YPEFOUNDERS. 


FARMER, | TITTLE 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St 


eda OB OFFICE 
1 DRESSES. OUTFITS. 
OUR Cast from the 
} va BEST QUALITY 
BOOK AND of ; 
NEWSPAPER DURABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. 





Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 
Printing-Presses, Printing-Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, § TANDS, 
(GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 


cuicacncn.}| CHas. B. Ross, Manager. {ee ae. 
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162-164 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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A. £EESL & 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


Map, Relief-Line and 
—Photo-Engravers, 








119 MONROE STREET, 


—AND— 


2, 4,6 and 8 CUSTOM HOUSE PLACE, 


CHICAGO. 
ee, an 


We desire to call attention to our large and choice assortment of 
cuts, comprising the prominent breeds of 


HORSES; CATILE, SHEEP, 


HOGS AND POULTRY. 


F, L. HURLBUTT. 





Sf) | 


Ur) 


ealinealives iealineal 


Deir} 


Messrs. GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
Sixty John Street, New York, manu- 


Suu 


ers 
Tl 


facture fine Printing Ink of all colors, 


reallies 


and many of the best printers give their 


goods preference over all others. 


~= 


QySyayayayiay 


MATTHEWS. 
POLLOCK. 


GEO. E. 
CHAS. R. WILBER. R. E 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 





PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 





2ART--INKS+ 


NEW AND UNIQUE COLORS. 


Office—42 Exchange St. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


JOHN E. BURKE, 


AGENT, 


CHICAGO, ILL 


WESTERN 


17o East Madison St. 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 





THE IMPROVED 
KEYSTONE QUOIN 





A QUICK, 
QUIET, 
QUADRATIC 
LOCK-UP. 


A SAFE, 
SIMPLE, 
SENSIBLE 
LOCK-UP. 


Permanent, <4 ines Durable ! 


Made of the Best Tempered Metal, and finished in the best possible manner. 
Every Key warranted. Pronounced by the Craft as 


“ The best Quoin extant.”— Fameson & Morse, 162-164 Clark St. 
«‘ Catches the practical printer at first glance.” — Fas. W. Scott, Pub- 
lisher Chicago Herald. 


“‘ More satisfactory to us in all respects than any other metal Quoin 
we have used or seen.” —C. H. Blakely & Co., 68-70 Wabash ‘Ave. 


Ask your dealer for the Keystone Quoin. 
JOHN McCONNELL & CO. 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


ERIB, PA. 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
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BRADNER SMITH & Co. 


Paper, ee ems 


GHIGAGO. 


Book - a a a a a a ee a a ee es 
News - 


FP. Elliott & Co, Writing - Pa per 


Feces Blotting 
7 208 CF 210 Wee 


| 
Pp Randolph Street, | 
Chicago. HEADQUARTERS FOR 


“Star” Document Manila, “Climax” Blotting, 
B.S. & Co. Gummed Papers, 
k Manufacturers and Dealers in all B.S.& Co. “1” fags, )' 
“Parchment” Railroad Manila, 
kinds of | Weston’'s Ledger, Crane's Ledger, 
ttt+t+ | “Scotch Linen” Ledger, Crane's Bond, 


| ° ~ 
++4+4444444 “Germanic” Ledger and Fats, 
“Conimercial” Safety 


R aS d p ( T Crane Bros.“ Fapanese” and “All Linen” Fats, 
e - 


Peet 











+4444 


zkeweare hehe Kr Ke Kwek Kh KK Kk Kk 


Envelopes, Cardboard, Tags, ete. 
+4444+ 

















SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE FOR 1886. 











A New House, with a Fresh, Clean Stock of Goods. Cuarces T. Putsirer. Jepian P, Jorpan. CHARLES PFAFF 


PULSIFER, 


W.O. TylerPaper Uo. FORDAN 
169 & 171 ADAMS STREET, cP PFAFF, 


CGHIGAGO. 


All Goods in Stock bought at Panic Prices. The largest 
and most complete stock of all kinds of 
Paper in the country. 


Western Agents for WHITING PAPER CO. Celebrated Superior a SS 
Flats—White, Cream and Colored, and FANCY STATIONERY. sd 
| 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 





NO SHELF-WORN JOB LOTS. 





MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 





APPLETON PAPER Co. KAUKAUNA PAPER Co. 


ope tena (Candbnald and Biveloper 


L. BROWN PAPER Co. 


WHITCOMB’S CELEBRATED ENVELOPES, 


AND MANY OTHER MANUFACTURERS. 


WAREHOUSE: 


Lithograph Paper, Straw Boards, White & Col’d Bristol, etc. | 

Manila Paper, Ruled Papers, Enameled Cover Papers, | = % 

Tissue Paper, Seymour Cover Papers, White _ tee China, 43; 45; 47 and 49 Federal Street, 
Book Papers, Enameled Book, Red Exp’ 

White and Colored Print, Tough Check, English Cloth Blotting. 

Card Board, Crane’s Bristol, 


BOSTON. 


ALL PRICES ROCK BOTTOM. Correspondence Solicited. 
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= R. Hoe & Co. 


we IN i » 


ft POWER 


I[uclhined 
Plane 
Shaving 








——_——_—= Machine. 


Ve — . . far, 
: il | TH m —al t ——v——_ 
Tues lining |) ae : This is the most con- 


|. p> venient and accurate 
i machine of its kind, and 
is used for truing up the 
plates before they are 
used on the press. Per- 
fect accuracy is gained 
= and much time saved in 
= making ready after 
= plates are put on the 
© press. All plates are 
shaved to exact thick- 
ness by means of a dial 
wheel and screw. 





R. Hoe & Co. fe 
Routing = —— c 


Machine. 


ma 
Sean 








This machine is used for cutting 
out blank spaces in plates by means 
of rotating steel cutters as shown 
in cut. It is solidly mounted on an 
iron base. Power is communicated 
to the upright shaft and thence by — 
pulleys and belts to the steel cutters. 2 
A spring rest prevents the tool 
from touching the plate till pressed 
down by the operator. The stand 
contains shelves for tools, ete. 


R. HOE & GO., 504 Grand Street, N.Y. 


199-201 VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, TUDOR ST., LONDON, £.C., ENGLAND, 
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IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


E it known that we are fully prepared and determined 

to meet the discounts offered by any reputable typefound- 
ing firm in the United States, and we will in all cases supply 
our SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, which is every- 
where justly recognized as UNEQUALED IN QUALITY. 
We will furnish customers our type on our regular bodies 
or on the French Point System, a system over 100 years 
old and at present being introduced in this country by 
a number of typefounders under the high-sounding titles 
of “‘American Interchangeable,’’ ‘Aliquot,’ ‘ Didot,” “Jus- 
tifiable,” etc. We will make it an object for those in market 
for type, machinery, or printers’ supplies of any description, 
to either call upon or write us for prices before placing 


their orders. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


115 & 117 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR 
Babcock Printing Presses and 
Howard Iron Works’ Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


A FULL LINE OF PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES CARRIED IN STOCK AT 
ALL TIMES, AND COMPLETE OUTFITS FURNISHED 
ON SHORT NOTICE. 
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[From Tue Cuicaco Marit, Jan. 18, 1886.] 


The National Championship Typesetting Tournament. 


Barnes takes first prize, McCann second, and Levy third. 
Hudson loses his place in the class. 
The national typesetting tournament came to an end last evening, with W.C. 


Barnes, of the New York Wordd, 1,420 ems in the lead of his rival, McCann, of 
the New York Hera/d. On Saturday it was considered almost a sure thing that 


Joseph M. Hudson, of the AZaz7, would capture third prize, but by a wonderful 


burst of speed in the evening, Levy placed himself in the lead, and Hudson was 
unable to overcome the difference, though he made a heroic effort in last evening’s 
work, and gained 225 ems on his opponent, leaving Levy only 10134 ems as a win- 
ning margin, The net score for the entire week is: Barnes, 39,225%; McCann, 
37,9054; Levy, 34,015; Hudson, 33,913% ; Monheimer, 33,3464 ; Creevy, 33,273%; 
DeJarnett, 31,36234. A banquet was given to the New York men at the National 
hotel after the finish last night. The company comprised the contestants and promi- 
nent printers. 

At the close of the tournament the contestants sent to the A/azZ the following 
handsome acknowledgment for the type they had used, which is also a very hand- 
some compliment to Messrs. BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, by whom the type 
was manufactured: 

Chicago, January 18, 1886, 
TO THE HATTON-SNOWDEN CO., Publishers, Chicago Mail: 

We take pleasure in making this acknowledgment for, the 
use of the splendid type loaned by you for the national typo- 
graphical championship contest, in which we have been parti- 
cipants and which has just closed. For rapid and satisfactory 


| work perfect type is indispensable, and this furnished by you is 


as near perfection as any we have ever set. It is finely finished, 
adjusts with perfect accuracy, and is very easy to handle. 
With its clean and clear-cut face we can readily see why 
THE MAIL always presents such a handsome typograph- 
cal appearance. Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM C. BARNES, New York World. 
JOSEPH W. McCANN, New York Herald. 
THOMAS C. LEVY, Lvening Journal. 
J. M. HUDSON, Zhe Mail. 
WILLIAM J. CREEVY, Zhe /nter Ocean. 
LEO MONHEIMER, Daily News. 
CLINTON W. DeJARNETT, 7ribune. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 
Manufacturers of Superior COPPER- MIXED Type. 





The*Prouty’ Job Press 


(IMPROVED) 





\ 
\ 





RINTERS in want of a Job Press are invited to address us for full information 
concerning our latest improved Presses. Every printer using them, or who have 
seen their operation, are unanimous in the opinion that they are the most perfect 

Job Press yet produced. Their simplicity of construction, and entire freedom from 
powerful springs and grinding cams (resorted to by most of the job press manufac- 
turers to overcome incorrect mechanical principles), warrant us in claiming them to 
be the most durable and least expensive to keep in repair of any job press in the 
market, Address 


THE PROUTY PRESS CO., 
No, 49 FEDERAL St., BOSTON, MASS. 


'D. J. REILLY & CO. 


326 Pearl St, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Rowers 


AND 


Ro tier ComposirTIon. 


Price for Peerless Composition, 40 cts, per 1b. 
Price for Acme Composition, - Z 


Prepared Glue, - = 


25 cts. per Ib. 


35 Cts. per Ib. 


FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USING OUR COMPOSITION & 


PREPARED GLUE WITH EACH SHIPMENT. 
Prices for Covering Rollers made on application. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


GOODS PACKED AND SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. AND CANADA, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


VULGARITY IN THE WORKROOM. 


T | 
HE INLAND PRINTER, HERE seems to be a sentiment too prevalent, we are 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING, 
Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
2 TAYLOR BUILDING, MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - - - JOS. PEAKE, TREas. 
WM. JOHNSTON, Sec’y. 
OFFICE OF THE EDITOR, ROOM 1, 191 S. CLARK ST. 

A. C. CAMERON, Epiror. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One dollar and a half per annum in advance; for six months, Seventy-five 
‘ents; single copies, Fifteen Cents. 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

THE INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month, 
subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Secretary by postoffice order 
rin currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
nformation to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
ind printers throughout the West will confer a great favor on the Editor of this 
Journal by sending him news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, 
yarticularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


SIX 
MONTHS, 





THREE 


ONE 
MONTHS. 


MONTH, 





Plain or fancy card ...... 
One-eighth page ......6+. 
One-quarter page ........ 
One-HAll pages sos: .seesee 


50 
00 
5° 
5° 
oo 


WANT COLUMN. 


‘Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for this column aust be 
accompanied by cash. 





The following gentlemen have authority to receive and receipt for subscriptions 
to THE INLAND PRINTER: 


Boston, Mass.: Silas L. Morse, 117 Franklin street. 

BurFato, N. Y.: E. D. Eastabrook, 531 Niagara street. 

Cuicaco: Edward Langston, with Shepard & Johnston. 

Davenport, Ia.: F. M. Howard, Democrat Newsroom. 

Dayton, Ou10: W. R, Eckley, 822 Washington street. 

Detroit, Micu.: Geo. W. Duncan. 

Granp Rapips, Micu.: M. A. True, 51 and 53 Lyon street. 

INDIANAPOLIs, IND.: Fred. A. Lorenz, Carlon & Hollenbeck’s Pressroom. 

Jovret, Itt.: W.O. Hodgdon, Daily News. 

Memputs, Tenn.: H. P. Hanson, Sec’y Typographital Union No. 11. 

MitwaukEE:_ W. P. Harmon, 418 Broadway. 

New York: Franklin A. Baxter, Shoe and Leather Reporter, 17 Spruce street. 

PHILADELPHIA: C, W. Miller, Rec.-Sec. Pressmen’s Union, P.O. Box 269. 

PorTLAND, OrE.: Donald Monroe, West Shore Office. 

RocueEstTer, N. Y.: W. Merk, 234 E. Main street. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.: J. L. Robinette, with Lewis & Johnston, 410 J street. 

San Anronio, Tex.: C.C. Johnson. 

San Francisco, Cat.: E. W. Dugan 404 Stockton street. 

St. Louis, Mo.: W. R. Knox, 2701 Thomas street. 

To.epo, Onto: Frank H. Kinninger, 149 Superior street, Toledo, Ohio. 

Toronto, Ont.: James McDonald, with Rowsell & Hutchison. 

WasuinctTon, D.C.: Henry Evans, Government Printing-Office. 

Winnipgc, Man.: A. Fletcher, Sec’y Typographical Union No. 191. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following well known firms : i 

We Ls B. Sizer, 152 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

H. L. Petouze & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 

GotpinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 

L. Granam & Son, 99 Gravier street, New Orleans. 

J. G. Mencet & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

Exo City Printers’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 

E. A STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y 

Dominion TyPEFOUNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 

Str. Louis Printers’ Suppty Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO, MARCH, 1886. 
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HE report of the Awarding Committee on the merits of | 


the jobs entered for competition which have recently 
appeared in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, will be 
found in its appropriate place. We trust in future that the 
responses to the request for first-class specimens will be 
more liberal than they have in the past, and that those 
directly interested will bestir themselves accordingly. We 
certainly have the right to make this request, as all awards 
have been promptly paid. 


sorry to say, among a certain class, that in order to 


| secure and maintain a quasi preéminence among their 


fellows, in the workroom, at least, they must show their 
contempt for the conventionalities of society, introduce a 
code of slang, indulge in unwarranted familiarity, and 
ride rough-shod over the feelings of those who do not 
believe that the boor and workman are one and the same 
person, or that a display of common courtesy should be 
accepted as an evidence of effeminacy. The idea also 
prevails that a foul tongue and physical courage go 
together, both of which are gross fallacies. On the con- 
trary, the most unobtrusive, self-respecting workmen have 
invariably proven the heroes in cases of emergency, while 
the bullies have as often proven the cravens. ‘The exper- 
ience of the war exploded the theory that the Bowery 
rowdy would at least prove his value as a fighting con- 
tingent by eclipsing the exploits of his more staid and 
unpretentious companion in arms. No such evidence was 
forthcoming because no such results were obtained. 
There, as in private life, it was demonstrated : 


“The bravest are the tenderest, 


The loving are the daring.” 


Vulgarity is not wit; blackguardism is not independ- 
ence; slang is not smartness; profanity is not a test of 
manhood. No rational reason can be advanced why a 
man should ignore the amenities of life in the printing- 
office any more than in the family circle. The current 
slang instead of being an evidence of independence of 
character is an evidence of bad breeding. ‘The filthy, 
far-fetched pointless jest, so frequently indulged in, de- 
grades alike the spokesman and the listener, while the 
oath-interlarded conversation is neither as emphatic, as 
euphonious, or entertaining as an unembellished narration 
of facts. 

Again, the hog in human shape, who makes a trough 
of his alley, who smears the passage ways with streams of 
tobaccoed saliva, regardless of the feelings or comfort of 
those with whom he is brought in contact, is not only 
worthy of contempt, but has no right to work in the 
same establishment with men who value decency, who de- 
sire to maintain their self-respect or believe that cleanliness 
is next to godliness. Unfortunately, however, in this case 
as in others of a similar character, the ruffianism, the 
vulgarity, the filthy habits of ome individual will do more 
to demoralize an office than the efforts of half a dozen 
good men can counteract. He should be weeded out as 
unceremoniously as an obnoxious plant is plucked from a 
flower patch. 

If workingmen desire to be respected they must first 
respect themselves. Love begets love. Respect begets 
respect. Men who make a practice of leaving their man- 
ners and manhood outside the workroom have little reason 
to complain if they are measured accordingly, and valued 
at their own estimate. Civility costs nothing, and it is a 
duty employés owe as much to themselves as to those with 
whom they are brought into contact, to observe it, whether 
their transactions are with an errand boy or an employer. 





THE 


THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY. 

N the February issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, we 
| somewhat briefly alluded to the mal-competition un- 
fortunately existing in the printing and associated trades, 
and the injurious results accruing therefrom, and promised 
to again refer to the subject. While our remarks applied 
more directly to the city of Chicago they are applicable to 
every city in the country where a similar suicidal system 
prevails ; and to show to what alarming extent it does 
exist, we present the following facts for the edification of 
our readers, which we have obtained from a thoroughly 
reliable and trustworthy source. A few days ago estimates 
were asked for from five houses, for 1,000 48-page and 
cover trade list, price-and-a-half matter, size 4 by 5 1% inches, 
cut from z2 by 32, 35 lb. tint book, costing 7% cents, 
The returns were respectively 
It is needless to add 


and 35 lb. cover paper. 
$27, $48, $52, $55, $77 and $110. 
the lowest bidder received the order, though we should 
like to know where the profits are to come from, or whose 
pockets are going to furnish the difference between the 


receipts and the expenditures. If the market for one is 


the market for all—material and labor furnished — what 
explanation can provide an excuse why one firm should 


make an estimate of $27 and another $110 for the same 
job. Let us accept all allowances admissible, give the 
several competitors the benefits of all reasonable variations 
in rent, wages paid, quality of work, etc., and yet no 
possible defense can be presented why one estimate should 
exceed by more than four times the estimates furnished by 
another firm for a job of such character and dimensions. 
We can readily understand that a material difference may 
exist where a question of profit margins is involved, but we 
cannot appreciate any system of business which furnishes 
an order at less than the actual cost of production, as 
philanthropy and business do not stand on the same plat- 
form. One of two conclusions is inevitable, namely, 
that work turned out under such circumstances must be 
done at a loss to the printer, the workman, or the party 
furnishing the material, and either dshonesty or ignorance 
is responsible for the result, and the parties interested can 
take which horn of the dilemma they prefer. 

The question then arises, if this injurious and unjust 
slip-shod method prevails—and few will dispute the 
fact, can a practical remedy be provided for its removal? 
Our reply is a qualified, yes. It is true that in all large 
cities will be found a species of bucket shops, misnamed 
printing-offices, controlled by garbage venders, who cater 
to a class of customers and turn out a class of work that no 
honorable establishment can afford to recognize, but as 
their value as a positive factor is almost mz/, we dismiss 
them without further reference. It is the ‘‘ catch-as-catch- 
can’’ tactics adopted by many of the more pretentious 
firms which are responsible for the demoralization existing 
in the trade, and it is to these we must look fer a reform. 
If such will in future resolve to join hands with other firms 
and conduct their business on business principles, a 
healthier state of feeling will soon prevail. Let the em- 
ploying printers of Chicago, and in fact in every city in 
the country, worthy of the name, form an organization 
designed to include'the houses in practical business, and | 
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meet, vo/ to establish an arbitrary scale of prices, antagonize 
workmen, or interfere with the internal arrangement or 
control of each other’s establishments, but for the purpose 
of exercising a healthy influence on the trade, of gathering 
such information as will be valuable to every member, and 
discussing those measures in which they are mutually 
interested — objects perfectly legitimate, within the sphere 
of intelligent action, and justified by the law of self- 
protection — and confidence would soon take the place of 
distrust ; dishonest practices now in vogue would be dis- 
continued and competition have a significance which it 
does not now possess. But while we do not advocate or 
suggest interference, we believe there are times when even 
interference under such auspices would be both justifiable 
and effective. Take two firms, for example, equally in- 
debted to the same supply house. One of them intends to 
meet its maturing obligations, the other does not, at 
least its actions nullify such intentions, even if it has 
them. Is it not the bounden duty of the honest creditor, 
as a matter of self-protection, to expose the dishonesty of 
his so-called competitor? for if he fails in the discharge of 
his duty the probability is an assignment will furnish the 
sequel, a compromise (!) follow, and asa result the jockey 
becomes the possessor of an establishment which cost him 
a third of its value, while the struggling dollar-for-dollar 
paying victim is trying to solve the problem — does honesty 
pay? 

We have every reason to believe the trade is ripe for 
such a movement; we confidently look to employing 
printers to take the initiative in carrying it into practical 
effect, and shall be pleased to hear from them in reply to 


our suggestions. 


FALSE MOTIONS. 


HE recent achievements of the compositors engaged 

in the typesetting contests in this city convey an 
instructive lesson which should not be overlooked by those 
learners who are desirous of attaining similar results. The 
fact that some of them accomplished the phenomenal 
achievement of setting 2,000 ems of solid minion per hour; 
that is picking up, delivering and spacing nearly 5,000 
pieces of metal, or three pieces every two seconds, shows 
the value of a direct and positive motion and the material 
results to be derived therefrom. The habit, the abomin- 
able habit, of tapping the type on the case or clicking it 
two or three times on the rule, or making a circle, or 
waving it in mid-air before depositing it in the stick, is a 
waste of time and energy which seriously interferes with 
the length of the string, and consequently with the amount 
in the envelope when pay day rolls round; and should be 
a warning to all beginners to avoid a pernicious habit, 
that once acquired is well nigh impossible to get rid of, 
and which will handicap them through life, as composi- 
tors. As prevention is better than cure, to those who are 
willing to learn to take advice, we have a word to say. 

There is no reason why you or any beginner should 
acquire a habit which a little care and attention at the 
right time will effectually avoid. Let us take you to the 
case of the model compositor, next to the case of the man 
who makes two or three motions to secure a letter, and 





then decide for yourself which style you think the most 
attractive or profitable. Here is one whose graceful, easy, 
unerring movements and attitude commands admiration. 
There is no flurry. His hand goes from stick to box, from 
box to stick with unerring accuracy. very movement 
‘ells. There is no wasted energy, no false motion. Each 
ffort places a type in the stick, and as a consequence 
1e can discount his would-be competitor who makes three 
ittempts to his one. On the other hand, here is a com- 
jositor whose efforts are painful to contemplate; whose 
ody rocks like a cradle, whose endeavors put you in mind 
f a woodpecker drumming a tree, and who, in order to 
cccomplish the results referred to, would have been com- 
veiled to make fifteen thousand instead of five thousand 
notions ! 
Now, if a truthful answer was given to the query, 
‘How came you to acquire a false motion?’’ a large 
majority of the victims would, doubtless, reply: ‘* because 
i copied after some one who had it.”” And thus, in order 
io be considered ‘‘odd’’ or ‘‘smart,’’ thousands are now 
reaping the fruits of such folly. The anxiety to be con- 
sidered a fast instead of a good compositor is also respon- 
sible toa great extent. And now for the remedy. When- 
ever you find yourself indulging in false motions—we are 
speaking to beginners—sfop. Lay down your sstick. 
Commence again, no matter how slowly. Remember that 
in your case speed is a secondary consideration, as it can 
be acquired in course of time. Endeavor to take up each 
letter by the wpper end, which will not only prevent false 
iotion— but obviate the necessity of turning the letter 
before it reaches the stick. Start with the resolve to suc- 
ceed. Persevere till you do succeed, and it is quite pos- 
sible your record may some day outrival that of either 
Barnes, McCann or Arensberg. 





BEGGING THE QUESTION. 


CORRESPONDENT, to whose productions as an 
{-\ amateur we have had occasion to refer, takes excep- 
tion to the severity of our strictures. He says: ‘‘I am no 
printer; I ama doctor; all I know about printing I got 
from myself.’’ Yet in the face of this acknowledgment he 
deliberately undertakes to compete with men who are 
printers, who have devoted years to learn the business, 
and whose capital is invested in printing material, for the 
sake of saving two or three paltry dollars. But let us 
bring his inconsistent action home. Suppose his attention 
had been called to a surgical operation performed on an 


unfortunate in his neighborhood, and an examination of | 


the same proved that the party performing it knew nothing 
of surgery, and who upon being taken to task replied: 
‘‘[ am no surgeon, I am a shoemaker; all I know of 
surgery I got from myself, and these “7#/e things to which 
you refer, such as properly tying up the arteries and sewing 
up the wound, I never expect to learn,’’ would he not be 
very apt to reply: ‘‘ You arrant impostor, why did you 
undertake to do that which you knew you could not do? 
Why did you not send for me or some other available 
surgeon ? Is it just that after going to college for years to 
qualify I should be compelled to compete with an empiric? 
If you are a shoemaker why do you wish to trench on my 
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| editor by the quality of its original matter. 


| but a small portion of the work. 


| the battle. 
| labor understood and appreciated by the general conduct of his 
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domain ? 
crepidam—let the shoemaker stick to his last ?”’ 

Our correspondent is mistaken, entirely mistaken, when 
he claims we are actuated by personal ill-feeling in the 
matter. Bless his soul! we would much rather send him 
a patient to cure than a handbill to print, even though the 
former would prove the most profitable of the two, because 
he might do the one, and we are sure he cannot do the 
other. 


Why not follow the injunction—ze sutor ultra 


No, no; the question involved is a question of 
principle, with which personal feeling has nothing to do. 
It is a duty THE INLAND PRINTER owes to the craft to 
advance the interests of legitimate workmen and legitimate 
trade, and to protect them, as far as in its power lies, 
against the encroachments of amateur humbugs, no matter 
under what colors they sail, and it is going to do it too. 


W* regret to notice a disposition on the part of several 
of our English cousins of late to give undue promi- 
nence to the opinions of ‘‘telephone’’ visitors to the 
United States, and their unfriendly, superficial and often 
unjust criticisms on its daily press. That some of these 
strictures are deserved we frankly admit, but it is ungen- 
erous and unjust to judge the majority by the fuibles or 
excesses of the few. Would it not be as well, however, for 
these gentlemen to help take the mote out of John Bull’s 
eye before attempting to remove it from brother Jona- 
than’s? Ifa number of our journals are frothy, reck- 
less and flippant, as an offset we have received English 
periodicals which were as interesting as a pied form. It is 
strange, but it is true, that men who find fault with a 
racy personal or local squib, will, without compunction, 
publish two solid columns of platitudes delivered by some 
country rector or squire, of no interest to those outside the 
charmed circle, under the guise of news. The contrast 
between these two extremes reminds us of the somewhat 
stale joke: ‘‘ Ma, can I go to the circus?’’ ‘* No, sonny, 
you cannot; but if you are a good boy I will take you 
tomorrow to see your grandmother’s grave.”’ 


A 


rather an odd question for a father to ask. 
papers, however, keep on reducing the size of the type 


CORRESPONDENT 
recommend him to apprentice his son to, which is 


asks what trade we would 


If our news- 


| used, we should say by all means make him an ocudist, if 
| within the range of possibility. 





EDITORSHIP. 


Some people estimate the ability of a periodical and the talent of its 
It is comparatively an easy 
task for a frothy writer to string out a column of words upon any and 
all subjects. His ideas may flow in one weak, washy, everlasting flood, 
and the comman1 of his language may enable him to string them 
together like bunches of onions, and yet his paper may be but a meager 
Indeed, the mere writing part of editing a paper is 
The care, the time employed in 


and poor concern. 


selecting, is far more important, and the fact of a good editor is better 
shown by his selections than anything else; and that, we know, is half 
But we have said an editor ought to be estimated, his 


paper—its tone, its uniform, consistent course, aims, manliness, dignity, 
and its propriety.— Courier Journal. 
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SOME TYPE-WRITERS—THEIR ORIGIN AND USES. 


BY ]. B. HULING.—II,. 


MONG the older residents of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is 
A Charles Latham Sholes. He learned the art of print- 
ing in his early life, and subsequently became an editor. 
At the close of the war he was the collector of customs at 
Milwaukee. He never had relinquished his interest in print- 
ing, and in 1866-7, with an old friend, Samuel W. Soule, 
was concerned in getting up a consecutive numbering ma- 
chine, for putting the numbers on bank notes or on the pages 
of blank books after they were bound. Soulé, also, had 
learned printing, but was then a farmer near Milwaukee. 
He had some reputation as an inventor, besides. Acci- 
dentally Sholes and Soulé were thrown in contact with 
Carlos Glidden, who was an inventor, and was develop- 
ing a model in the shop where the numbering machine 
was being put in shape. Glidden saw that and casually 
remarked that, pursuing the principles there embodied, 
letters and words might possibly be made instead of figures 
and numbers. Neither Sholes nor Soulé had ever seen or 
heard of such an invention (type-writer), and they did not 
happen to be much interested by Glidden’s comment. 
However, sometime later, they saw printed an account of a 
type-writer,* which closed with the information that there 
was a fortune in store for whoever first completed a practi- 
cal and durable machine of that sort. ‘They then consid- 
ered the feasibility of adapting their invention to a similar 
Glidden was invited to conference, and mutual 
Months passed while the 
rough ideas were being molded. A working model was 
made, but was only in a measure satisfactory. Early in 
1868 Soulé and Glidden ceased their connection with the 


purpose. 
suggestions were interchanged. 


enterprise, and Sholes was encouraged by the suggestions and 
financial aid of James Densmore, of Meadville, Pennsylva- 
nia,a printer and editor. The first patent was secured in June 
From 


thereafter, and a second one about a month later. 
time to time sample machines were put together, and sent 
here and there to be tested by writers. Several years 
passed, meantime, but many valuable suggestions were 
received in the way of criticisms, and were profited by. 
The machine was thought complete enough in 1873 to make 
arrangements for its manufacture and general sale. It had 
received some advertisement among stenographers by the 
chances afforded for testing, and was known as the Sholes 
& Glidden type-writer. A contract was made by the Type- 
Writer Company, which had been duly organized, with E. 
Remington & Sons, of Ilion, New York, well known manu- 
facturers of firearms, sewing machines, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc., to make a number of the writers. They hadthem 
ready by the middle of 1874, and then the first type-writer 
was really onsale. About four hundred were disposed of by 
the end of the year. ‘Then it seemed that discouragements 
were never greater, but they were persisted against, and 


* The pterotype, invented by John Pratt, of Centre, Ala. Pratt was living near 


London at that time. He showed his machine, and explained its construction and 
usefulness at great length before the Society of Arts, in 1867, reading a paper which 
was published in the Journal of that body. His patent in this country was taken 
out in 1868. From all that may be learned, it is concluded that the pterotype was 
complicated in design, and would not endure ordinary wear. The only ones made 
appear to have been for the personal use of the inventor. 
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improved features were devised. The type-writer was 
steadily becoming more popular. In 1876 it was well 
shown at the Centennial Exposition, and its advertising 
matter and samples of the work were scattered therefrom 
to all parts of the world. By the spring of 1877 about 
three thousand had been made and sold. Up to that time 
its general appearance was as shown in Fig. 3, except that 
the hanging arm on the right front corner was not attached. 

















Fic. 3. 


The paper carriage shown on top of the machine in the cut 
held a rubber-faced cylindrical platen to receive the im- 
pression, and round which the sheet of paper was con- 
ducted by rubber tapes and metal guides. It was moved 
forward by a cord connecting with a wheel in the rear left- 
hand corner, beside which was a coiled spring. It was 
hinged on a supporting bar at the back, and upheld in 
front by a wheel running on a planed way. Connected 
with the hinges was a ratchet feeding device, admitting of 
but once space forward action at a time, with each impres- 
sion struck. The carriage could thus be raised toa vertical 
position at any time during the printing, and the work 
under it be examined or corrected. The return motion 
for printing a second line was made by a cord connection 
with a pedal, which rendered a special table necessary with 
each machine. A ratchet wheel on the right end of the 
cylinder regulated the lines as they succeeded each other. 
Capital letters only were employed, and impressions were 
made through an inking ribbon, which moved after struck, 
exposing a fresh surface for the next character. On the 
front of the frame of the machine, as shown in the cut, 
was a scale, over which hung a pointer from the center of 
the carriage frame. By this scale it could be seen always at 
what space in the line an impression was to be made, and 
adjustments could be more readily made for purposes of 
correction, determining margins, etc. ‘The frame would 
not ordinarily receive paper over eight inches wide, and 
the printed line was an inch and a half less. The appara- 
tus, independent of the table on which it stood, weighed 
about thirty-five pounds, and the greatest dimensions each 
way were about sixteen inches. The keyboard showed 
forty characters, but by several combinations a few more 
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signs were available. For example, the apostrophe was |! 
and printing a , under it made !; and striking I across S 
made $. I was used for 1, and O for a cipher. 
extended along the front of the keyboard for a spacing-key. 
Manifold copies were made. 

It will be noticed that there was a remarkable similarity 
in the plan and accomplishments of this machine and 
Francis’, described before ; but the latter was excelled in 
compactness, durability, fineness of construction, and ease 
of operation, as much as the Remington model of today is 
ahead of its predecessor of ten years ago. ‘The Sholes & 
Glidden machine had steel type inserted to rise vertically 
at the ends of bars depending from a circle, and slightly 
converging, and each type-face was at an angle of its own, 
to print in line when brought to the platen. These type- 
faces were cut especially to deceive the eye in their impres- 
sions, as each struck in an equal space, thick and thin 
alike, and the appearance of spacing words could only be 
avoided in that way. Scanning a page of type-writing 
from top to bottom, or vice versa, will reveal the charac- 
ters printed in columns. Fig. 4 is a section of the machine, 


Fic. 4. 


showing the connection of the type-bars with the levers 
proceeding from the keyboard, and the principles of the 
printing action. L is a wooden lever hinged at the back 
of the frame at its lower part. A is the end displayed on 
the keyboard, being a glass-faced cap covering the charac- 
ter, and offering a surface for the touch of a finger. W is 
a wire connecting the lever with a type-bar above, which 
of itself is a lever fulcrumed close to the wire connection, 
and hangs as shown. ‘T is the type in position. If A is 
touched, L is depressed, and T moves upward, following 
the direction of the dotted line in the diagram. A spring 
under each lever near its hinge forces the key back to its 
position after the touch is removed, and the type is corre- 
spondingly retired from the impressing point. R shows 
the position of the inking ribbon, which passes from one 
reel to another, the motion being reversible when desired. 
S and N are merely other keys. J is the top of the frame, 
and C is the platen holding the paper, being stripped of its 
details, of course. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company was early in- 
terested in the Sholes & Glidden machine, and secured 
control of it ; but it was not then so useful to it as expected, 


A bar | 
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| thus became the more firmly identified with it. 
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and its rights were bought. Sale was intrusted to differ- 


ent general agents from time to time, one being Locke, 
Yost & Bates, comprising D. R. Locke, now of the Toledo 
Blade, and J. H. Bates, a New York advertising agent. 
Fairbanks & Co., the celebrated scale makers, also under- 
took to sell it for a time, subsequently, through their 
numerous branch houses. Then E. Remington & Sons 
themselves assumed the charge of sales, and their name 
Since 
August, 1882, the control has been with Wyckoff, Seamans 
& Benedict, practical men, who formed a partnership for 
the purpose, and whose energy and business management, 
with most lavish advertising, have given an impetus to the 
type-writer’s sale only expected by the most sanguine in the 
early years of its manufacture. 

The machine has steadily been improved, to make it 
more attractive externally, to increase its usefulness, and 
to stop the criticisms as to its durability and execution. 
The greatest amendment of all was in the application of a 
double set of characters, in 1877, thus enabling the print- 
ing of large and small letters. This was achieved without 
enlarging the bulk of the instrument in any direction, and 
at once won high favor. Each type-bar in the circle was 
made to carry two characters, adjusted to separate common 
centers, and the cylinder-platen was set in the carriage to 
move backward to a second center obedient to the touch 
of one of the keys. This device is now commonly known 
as the ‘‘ shift,’’ and is used chiefly for capital letters. The 
shift may be locked, to print all capitals, another key 
standing for a shift to any character on the lower-case 
center. Another change of great value was the abandon- 
ment of the old attachment for drawing the paper carriage 
back to begin a line, and the employment of the arm 
shown on the right-hand front corner of the cuts Figs. 3 
and 5. Grasping this arm works the platen ahead a space 
(it may be set to move two lines’ space, and print ‘‘ lead- 
ed’’), and releases the feeding apparatus at the back of 
the carriage, permitting an easy movement to any point 
on the line. 


Fig. 5 shows the general appearance of the latest pat- 
tern Remington. The double-case machine is known as 
No. 2, and the single-case as No. 4. The dimensions 
have been somewhat contracted, and are now fifteen inches 
front to back and side to side, and twelve inches in height, 
all extreme. The weight is diminished to twenty-three 
pounds. No. 2 prints a line of six and a half inches, ten 
spaces to an inch, and No. 4 the same, but five spaces 
more, each carrying eight-inch sheets, and the one sells, 
as shown, for $95, and the other for $75. If put on an 
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ordinary table to be used, the keyboard is so high as to be 
unhandy to reach, and the work is more fatiguing ; there- 
fore, a low stand is made, and sold at an additional 
charge. 

As the characters are practically part of the type-bars, 
being driven tightly into their sockets there, they are not 
easily changeable. Anything specially required, in the 
way of style of letter or peculiarity of character, such as 
accents, etc., has to be ordered with the machine. For 
each machine four faces of type are regularly offered to be 
chosen from. The following are schemes of the keyboards, 
the idea of arrangement being the same as that of the 
printer’s case, to have those used most frequently near 


each other: 


Lower 
Case 


Upper , 
Case 
Where there are two characters on a key, the top one 
is on the upper-case shift. The dash in the center of the 
top row is an underscore. 


The | on the left end of the second row from the bot- 
tom is for parentheses, braces, etc. 


Fig. 6 represents a machine introduced only last month, 
February, 1886. It is known as No. 3, and is distin- 
guished chiefly by its wide paper carriage, holding a sheet 
fourteen inches across, and printing a twelve-inch line. 
The keys are increased to print, with shift, eighty-four 
These include sundry commercial signs, marks 
To support the enlarged carriage, the 


characters. 
of reference, etc. 
frame and other parts have been strengthened and modified 
in minor details. This wide carriage type-writer is de- 
manded in England more than here, for there the law 
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| 
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requires many documents to be on paper wider than ordi- 
nary; yet insurance agents, abstract makers and many 
attorneys in this country have felt the need, and will 
doubtless welcome the style. ‘There may be three degrees 
of spacing between lines. 

The Remington type-writer, being the first in the field, 
is the widest known, and in most general use. The two 
leading commercial agencies of the country, Dun & Co. 
and the Bradstreet Company, require about five hundred 
machines each in their various offices, and probably derive 
more benefit from their use than any other single line. In 
the government offices at Washington there are a great 
many, and also in the offices of many state and foreign 
governments. Their sale abroad has been limited, partly 
because the mechanical construction will not easily admit 
of the substitution of all alphabets, somewhat from the 
more conservative methods pursued by the business men 
there, but chiefly, no doubt, because the sales in this coun- 
try called for nearly all that could be made. Increasing 
competition has stimulated the greatest efforts toward per- 
fection, and what is offered as the 1885 model reduces 
criticism toa minimum. It is manufactured under a num- 
ber of patents covering its combined features. 

(To be continued.) 


<0. A. a a a.” 


A RECOLLECTION OF YE OLDEN TIME. 
BY PICA ANTIQUE. 

ERY few printers of the present age have any more conception of 

the meaning of the letters that head this article than they have 

practical knowledge of “inkballs,” ‘‘sheepsfoot,” and various 
other implements once necessary adjuncts of every office. And well it 
is that such is the case, for they were the reverse of beneficial to either 
morals or good order. But some among the gray heads in the craft 
can vividly recall the days when the meaning of them were not only 
clearly understood but acted upon, even to the “pi”ing of metallic 
forms, and the demoralization of the human ones, and reverently thank 
heaven that they have been lost in the past beyond the possibility of 
recovery. 

To explain: It was the custom a couple of decades since, upon the 
sale of a printing-office, to procure the largest possible sheet of paper 
and print upon it—a planer and mallet generally served the purpose — 
in the largest possible type the now cabalistic letters “I. A.,’’ which 
being rendered into the craft language of that day conveyed to the new 
editor and proprietor the information that ‘‘ Indulgence was asked.” 
If of a liberal disposition and being possessed of the ducats he (after 
being enlightened) directed the foreman to return upon a corresponding 
sheet and in like type, an “TI. G.,’”’ meaning and intending to convey 
the idea that “Indulgence was granted.” Then the nearest grocery 
was drawn on for the requirements, the bill (it made the editor stare 
and utter words that would have sounded alarmingly out of place in a 
sermon !) being sent to the new victim of great expectations of becom- 
ing a ‘bloated bondholder”’ and many millionaire by publishing a 


7 99 


paper. 

Generally the “indulgence ”’ consisted of pre-historic crackers, ante- 
diluvian herring, very much inhabited cheese, and beer pure and simple, 
and the feast as different from the editions de /uxe of typographical 
dinners nowadays, as the crudities of then printing was from the 
wsthetic and artistic “impressions ”’ now forced to be looked admiringly 
upon, and which tread so closely upon engraving as to challenge it 
within its own realm. 

The result of this free and easy lunch, with liquids as much domi- 
nating solids as the sack of Sir John Falstaff, of bibulous, if not blessed 
memory, did the bread, can readily be imagined, and “forms” that 
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deserved to have been securely “locked up” until sobriety returned, 
were ‘distributed’ in the most promiscuous fashion about the office. 

A case in point, and, fortunately for the chaste and fair fame of the 
“«« Garden City,” the only one that ever occurred within my knowledge: 
Some of the “old heads” (alas! how very few remain of the little 
band who early bore the heat and the labor of the day and whose 
spirits were called back to the foundry of the Master Workman to be 
recast, as we fondly hope, in a better mold and with a brighter face) 
who were “enlightening” the public when the century lacked a half 
score of having reached its meridian, will remember the Chicago 
American. Subsequently its title was changed to the Journal, and 
which it still holds. It was published on Lake street, directly opposite 
the Tremont. A couple of rooms in the third story afforded ample 
accommodations for its then greatness, dubiously as those who now have 
‘“‘ads ”’ in its columns may smile at the statement. At this time a change 
was made in its proprietorship, and if memory does not play me false, 
one W. W. Brackett, a lawyer, assumed the editorial pen, with a vague 
idea that it was much more mighty than judicial ermine —as it is 
when backed by brains, genius and manhood. Upon his taking pos- 
session an “ I. A.”? was duly prepared and forwarded to his “ sanctum,”’ 
a boarded-off corner in one of the rooms, elaborately furnished with a 
pine table, a chair demanding confidence to sit upon, and the insignia 
of office in a well worn scissors and odorous paste cup. In the inno- 
cence of his newly beating journalistic heart and prospective bank 
account, he listened to the explanation of the foreman and authorized 
the return of an “1.G.,” little dreaming the volume of liberty con- 
tained in the modest-looking vowels. 

It was taken advantage of to the fulness of constitutionally thirsty 
William Lill was “ the’? brewer then of the Garden City, and 
A barrel of his 


souls, 
wielded the scepter almost, if not quite, undisputed. 
“ best’? was negotiated for and rolled up into the office; a box of 
‘Jim’? Howe’s crackers procured (for the information of the unposted 
I would remark, ez fassant, that his bakery was on Kinzie street near 
the Lake House), a quantity of time-honored herring “ appropriated ;”’ 
a quarter section of the toothsome conglomeration known as “ white 
oak” cheese purchased, and the revel commenced. 

Cleared of “dead matter”’ the “imposing stone” was covered with 
“live”? (especially the cheese), the head of the beer barrel was battered 
in with mallet and sheepsfoot (drawing the ordinary way was alto- 
gether too slow a process), tin cups and broken tumblers were brought 
into requisition, galleys took the places of plates, rules of knives, fingers 
of forks, the “‘takes”’ ‘ fat,’”’ notably the herrings, and the “ wetting 
down” process often repeated. 

That the majority soon had “full cases,’ 
sorts,’ can be readily imagined, and not a few found themselves “ off 
Then “briars” in the hands of others who had more 


, 


even though “out of 


their feet.” 
solid heads embellished and frescoed their faces as they lay helplessly 
drunk—we have a more polite term for it now in “ inebriety ””—and 
they were striped with red, blue and black until it would have broken 
the heart of a Comanche to have gazed upon them. Then, as if they 
had done too much, the lye and brush was brought into play and the 
colors blended if not removed. 

An inventory taken of the damage when the riot ceased, would have 
included broken stands, cases, chairs, and worse than all, the two inside 
pages a shapeless mass of pi. Notwithstanding the remonstrance of a 
couple of ‘‘seasoned vessels,” into whom it was as useless to pour rum 
as into a rat hole, the foreman would attempt to lift them, and succeeded 
admirably, in putting a foot through each. 

But the paper must be gotten out and what was to bedone? What- 
ever faults the printers of the olden time may have had, they were 
generous, and willing hands came from other offices, something of 
order was restored, the editorials reset, dead ads used with impartial 
freedom, and but a little later than usual the American burst forth upon 
the public in all its new-fledged greatness, and sweet peace reigned in 
the office. Indeed it could not have been otherwise. Foreman, comps 
and devil had arrived at the state when “ not poppy, nor mandragora, 
nor all the drowsy syrups of the world”’ could have made them sleep 
more soundly. 

The morrow? Well, it was “sermons and soda water ” (that’s the 
name they called it, but it had a very different smell), the office was 
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restored to its normal condition, and it is safe to wager there never was 
| another “I. A.” even so much as hinted at 


Perhaps it was a ‘‘ wild western way,” but all such things are sternly 


banished now. ‘Thecraft has become ennobled, disenthralled and may 


| safely be compared with any other for sobriety, as it is their peer in 


” 


education and usefulness. It asks no “indulgence” for anything 


that would tarnish its laurels or mar its high prerogatives, and each 


| should take to heart and act upon the words of Francis Bacon: “I 


hold every man a debtor to his profession; from the which as men of 
course do seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of duty 
to endeavor themselves by way of amends to be a help and ornament 


thereto.” 


A JAPANESE COMPOSING-ROOM. 


A correspondent of the Davenport (Iowa) Democrat has been 
visiting a Japanese newspaper office at Tokio. The unique spectacle 
witnessed in the composing-room he describes as follows : 

Halting our karamus at the door of the Tokio Michi-Nichi Shin- 
bun ( Twice Datly News) we went in. But the feature of the Shindun 
office was its type case—for there was only one of body type. And 
such atype case! Ghost of Benjamin Franklin, what a case! Sup- 
pose we measure it. It was divided for utility in two sections toward 
an alley five feet wide. Each section is four feet wide by thirty feet 


long—4 by 60 feet. There’s a new case for you. ‘This is divided into 
small compartments or boxes, into which the type is laid in regular 
piles, several piles in a box—with faces all toward the compositors— 
mostly boys, big and little. Each holds a wooden “ stick” with brass 
rule. The type is all of a size; the “ stick” is not set to the measure 
of the column, which is twenty ems pica, but to about half the mea- 
sure—it being the duty of the workman to impose the lines in columns, 
take proof and make up forms. Now, then, the typesetting. Armed 
with sticks, and rule, and copy, the dozen compositors read the last in 
an earnest sing-song way, each rushing to some box far or near for the 
needed letter—then back ten or twelve feet to the second one—all are 
on the lively move—rushing and skipping to and fro, right and left, up 
and down, chasse, balance to partners, swing the corners, up and back, 
singing the copy, catching one letter here, another there, prancing and 
dodging, humming and skipping—a promenade, cotillion, Virginia 
reel, racquet and all-hands-around upon the same floor at the same time, 
and the same dancers in each—a perfect maze of noise and confusion— 
yet out of confusion bringing printed order! It was a sight to be seen! 
‘«‘ How many different characters are there in this case, anyhow ?”’ we 
asked our guide. Then our guide asked the printers, and none could 
answer better than to say: ‘* Nobody knows, sir ; nobody knows—many 
thousand.”’ Later on we repeated the same question to a more intelligent 
person, who said: ‘At least 50,000.” That will account for the 
remarkable size of the case, and the racing to and fro of the compositors. 
Just why they intone their copy all the while was not made so clear— 
other than the remark that it was the custom. Tokio monopolizes the 
Japan newspaper business—there being only one other point—Kofu, in 
eastern Japan, where newspapers are printed. The masses of the people 
are able to read in their own way, but comparatively few can grasp the 
full flow of Chinese character. In point of illiteracy, the statistics 
place this nation at only seven per cent, or next to Bavaria, which is 


the lowest on the list. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Vorwérts, writing from Riga (Russia), 
says that in the fourth largest city of the Russian empire (Riga num- 
bers 200,000 inhabitants) there are only fifteen printing-offices, employ- 
ing one hundred and thirty compositors and eighteen machine minders. 
There are fifty apprentices. Among the fifteen offices, one is purely 
Russian, another purely Lett; the remainder are polyglot. The 
weekly wages of ’stab. hands vary from 8 to 18 roubles ($5 to $9). 
The scale is 18-20 copecks (12 cents) per 1,000 letters. The working 
day is ten hours. Six daily papers are published at Riga, of which 
four are German, one Russian, and one Lett, as well as a number of 
weeklies and monthlies, and the organ of the Riga town police (in 
three languages,—German; Russian and Lett). The printing-offices, 
with the exception of one, are in good condition. The rate of living 
is cheap; rents, however, are comparatively high. 





THE 


THE MIDNIGHT BURGLARY. 
A MELLOW-DRAMA. 


BY ALONZO W. STURGES. 


Scent — A Printing-Ofice. Vime — Midnight. Dramatis Prrsonx — Two 


Burglars. 
FIRST BURGLAR. 
How, now, Bill—where away ? 
Here is a window raised—assist, I say, 
And in Ill go to search for needed spoils ; 
So lively, boy, and free from watchman’s toils, 
We'll try our luck and see what we can find, 
For bless me if I wouldn’t mind 
A good, rich haul tonight, something that would 
Supply the inner man with drink and food. 
SECOND BURGLAR. 
Good luck, old boy, ’tis well arranged ; 
Our quarters may be quickly changed 
By this most lucky oversight, and we, 
Though vagrants, will in clover be. 
Hark! there’s no noise; no force is near— 
So tumble in, we need not have a fear 
Of interruption, for the night is dark, 
And scarce a “cop” is out upon a lark. 
FIRST BURGLAR (z7¢hin) 
Ah! here we are, and darkness reigns ; 
We'll get our labor for our pains 
Unless some ray of light we can bestow 
Upon the scene around to let us know 
Whether ‘tis lawyer’s crib or broker’s till 
rom which we may our empty pockets fill. 
But then, to think of it, ’twould never do; 
Our work would be espied the window through, 


And we, exposed with all our freight, 


Would sorry ’pearance make before the magistrate. 


We'll do this job with darkness as our aid, 
And thank our fortune for the friendly shade. 
Then steady, now, tread lightly here ; 
That there is rubbish of some sort ’tis clear, 
And racks and benches, quite a motley mixture, 
With various other kind of fixture. 
SECOND BURGLAR (within). 

You're right, old doughty, I will lightly tread, 
For ‘tis a place where one should needs be “ad, 
And then the case might not be very clear 
Unless some gas jet cast its favors near, 
Revealing to his sight a little plainer 
The obstacle which proves my firtn detainer ; 
It seems as though I’d break my very bones 
Over some rude, zmpostng-stones, 
Yet, for my part, I can no form perceive, 
And think we may as well this va¢-hole leave. 

FIRST BURGLAR. 
Tut! tut! man— what, give up this 70d ? 
Yours is the heart of very swab. 
Come, chase away your girlish fears, 
Stick to the rude we've had for years, 
Of clearing deeds of darkness in the eyes 
Of other folks by use of subtle Zyes. 

SECOND BURGLAR. 
Go on! go on! I will await you here, 
And warn you if there’s footsteps coming near. 
Proceed, and ransack well each hole and corner, 
And to your name and business prove an honor. 


The world knows well you’re but an outlawed knave, 


But better you’d be that than ga//ey-slave. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


FIRST BURGLAR. 
There, silence! Bill— you're sadly out of sorts. 
Why need you make such rash retorts, 
And seek to breed a foul contention 
When I your laxity should barely mention ; 
Your language, so severe, my nature pricks, 
And were we not in this blest fix, 
I’d dare you to the use of shooting-stichs. 
But here — what have I now? 
Some papers in a till, a pocket-book, I vow! 
And that well stuffed with greenbacks, I dare say. 
Really, this dark night’s job is going to pay. 
I’ll close the drawer, for I can see no more; 
But hark, there is a va¢-ling at the outer door! 
Make way! I’mcoming! put your form outside, 
And I will quickly from the window glide. 
SECOND BURGLAR (ozdside). 
In open air again; I freer breathe, I’ll own; 
This work is dang’rous, and should quick be done. 
But say, what have you got ?—let’s seek a light, 
And see what spoils we have secured tonight. 
I trust the thing will prove well in the sequel, 
And we will share the dosh quite equal. 
FIRST BURGLAR (outside). 
So! so! you are not slow to count the booty, 
Though you are wont to shirk your duty. 
Bill, you’re an avaricious cuss, withal, 
And hardly fit to tote with decent pal. 
3ut hold —here is a light, and I must see 
How good a prize this hasty haul may be. 
I long to feast my eyes, which used, of old, 
To sate their longings on the shining gold ; 
But in this reckless age there aint a haper, 
And we must now content ourselves with paper. 
So here I have it at my own disposal, 
And note you well the rich disclosal. 
Observe! observe, while I the package ope, 
And give full freedom to your wildest hope. 
This is a God-send, as I really think, 
And bids my palate crave e’n now for drink. 
Here, here, come forth, ye charms, and feast my gaze; 
But O, what can it be? why this amaze ? 
What have I here? I am astound, dismayed; 
’Tis but a file of printers’ bills, and those unpaid! 
[ Leave in disgust. | 


BUSINESS COURTESY. 


In visiting business offices one meets a great variety of persons. 
Most are kind, courteous and accommodating; others are fair to 
medium in these respects; another class—fortunately very small—are 
in ill-humor nearly all the time, full of gruffness, and cranky, having 
much of the nature of such unpleasant and fretful animals as bears and 
porcupines ; a fourth class are languid and indifferent in their replies to 
civil questions, and are apt to be tinctured more or less with a sort of 
superciliousness and a well-developed self-importance. These persons 
seem to think that if they would unbend, throw off their awful digni- 
ties, and try to be accommodating, they would not be estimated at their 
true worth and importance. This class is generally composed of young 
men who have more conceit than good sense, and it requires a good many 
years for some of them to get cured, the time required for the cure 
depending upon the vigor of their mental constitution. The news- 
paper man has met all these characters and “sized them up,” and can 
pigeon-hole them as rapidly as a postal clerk can pigeon-hole letters. 





A TRAMP PRINTER, to whom the editor of the Northeast (Md.) Star 
gave a quarter two years ago, acknowledged the kindness recently by 
an editorial on Maryland hospitality in a prosperous Minnesota paper. 


| The ex-tramp is now its editor and proprietor. 
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The MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Go.’s Latest Design. 


SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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BREVIER, $2.60 LONG Primer, $2.80 


-iKarnac Series} 


Phelps, Dalton & Go. 
Pickinson ce Oype % founder, 


«Boston, Mass.»= 
No. 236eWas 


5 
GREAT Primer, $4.90 PicA $3.20 


hington « Street. 


BREViER, $ , $2.00 A, $2.15 


PRELPS, DALTON & Ge., 


DICKINSON 
2 TYPE 
# FOUNDERY# 


NQ&. 236 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


We meet Competition with the best material and the best terms, for cash or its equivalent. 


Primer, $2.60 Two-Lineé Pica, $3.20 Two-Line GREAT PRimER, $3.90 CANON, $4.90 
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INARDHR, LOSE & 6O., TYPE FOUNDERS & ELEGLROTYPERS, 


139 AND 141 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


oe 


MERICAN SYSTEM OF MERICAN SYSTEM OF 
A INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. LIM PHRTA Ts. A INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES, 
PATENTED. 


12A, 24a, Pica. (12 Points Standard Measure.) $2.85 10A, 20a, GREAT PRIMER. (18 Points Standard Measure.) $3.80 
CARKRBONIZLDYD SUNSHIN PAI A IM ¢ IG le N PA 
Ikqy it) q Isquge Stockh for yse in Arvdet it Trovers Crowd 
Nepressed Seaqsoi1s 25 Tho Ee | the eC 46 
DouBLeE Pica. (24 Points Standard Measure.) 
CHhUDK IDKAS OF NDUDKISM 
‘Transient Flichemygs of Intellect 678 


4A, 8a. DouBLE GREAT PRIMER. (36 Points Standard Measure. $6.25 


SHATING BINGLES 


Bigeht Sparkling iver. 459 


SPACES AND QUADS WITH ALL SIZES EXCEPT PICA. 


wh 
“a 





SKHLBTON ANTIQUE. 


ORIGINAL. 


3A (Caps), $5.35 Srx-LiNE Pica. (72 Points Standard Mea 4a (Low. Case), $4.20 


ritical INSPECTION of the 81 


3A (Caps), $7.75 E1Gut-LinE Pica. (96 Points Standard Mea 4a (Low. Case), $5.65 


HARMING Simplicity 2 


SPACES AND QUADS FURNISHED WITH BOTH THE ABOVE SIZES. 
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BOND @ MINER 
No. 60 MOTT 


GRINSON &@ MERRY 


Room No. 618 OPEN 


SUPERFINE DECORATOR 
CHARGES 5 CENTS A MILE 


CARTRIDGE, SHOTWELL © RIFLE 
No. 4¢ SHELL STREET, GUNTON 
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An Automatic Self-Clamping Paper Cutting 
Machine. 


BOTH POWER AND LEVER. 


Al “tt, val 
“f 


= I, a 
ia 


HIS Machine now having been several years before the public, and having stood 
the test and overcome the prejudices that existed against it, an extended descrip- 


tion is unnecessary, 


We only ask intending purchasers of Cutting Machines to take 


the trouble to investigate our claims of superiority over any in the market by either 
inspecting the Machine or by reference to any of the parties named below. 
The following named are selected from many others using Power Machines : 


Union Paper Co Holyoke, Mass. 
Franklin Paper Co 

Riverside PaperCo ... 
Massasoit Paper Co (2) 

Wauregan Paper Co... 

3eebe & Holbrook .... 
Whiting Paper Co. (2). 
Valley Paper Co. (2)... 
Croker Paper Co 
Albion Paper Co. (2) . 

Wonotuck Paper Co. .. 
Winona Paper Co. (3). 

F. M. White 

Worthington Paper Co. 
Carew Paper Co 

Syms & Dudley Paper 

Hampden Glazed Paper 

& Cara'Go, (2)... se 

Hampshire Paper Co. (2) S.Hadley’s Fs. 
Worthy Paper Co..Mittineague, Mass, 
Agawan Paper Co.. - 
Southworth Co 
Collins Paper Co....Wilbraham, Mass. 
Crane Brog.....0:.0 Westfield, Mass. 
Vernon PaperCo. (2), Salmon F’ls, Mass. 
Chapin & Ge ild Russell, Mass. 
Crane & Co Dalton, Mass, 
L. L. Brown Paper Co. .S, Adams, Mass. 
Hurlbut Paper Co. (2), South Lee, Mass. 
Platner & Porter ....Unionville, Conn. 
Wilkinson Bros, & Co Birming’m, Conn. 
F.M. Whittlesey. Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Birnie Paper Co..... Springfield, Mass, 
Sugar River Paper Co. Claremont, N. H. 
J. B. Sheffield & Sons. .Saugerties, N.Y. 
Geo. West & Son Balston Spa, N.Y. 
Moore & Arms..... . Bellows Falls, Vt. 


“ 





McLoughlin Bros. Toy Book Mfrs. N.Y. 
Liebenroth, Von Auw & Co., Frank- 
lin Street a 2 
Nat. Blank Book Co.... Duane St., N.Y, 
J.Q. Preble & Co., Bl’k B’k Mfrs..N.Y. 
Acme Stationery Co .75 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Robert Gair Reade Street, N.Y. 
L. Dejonge (4) Duane St., N.Y. 
Star Card Co. ...VandewaterSt., N.Y. 
D. H. Gildersleeve Rose St., N.Y. 
GAs Jager. vacccces Mulberry St., N.Y. 
Alex. Agar, Cor. John and William,N.Y. 
Arbuckle Bros ......... Front St., N.Y. 
Street & Smith New York City. 
Methodist Book Conc’n. New York City. 
A. H. Pugh Printing Co ..Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland Paper Co Cleveland, O. 
Deveny & Co Cleveland, O. 
H.S. Crocker & Co. .San Francisco, Cal. 
Canada Paper Co ...... Montreal, Can. 
York Envelope Mfg. Co... Toronto, Ont, 
Blakeley, Brown & Marsh. .Chicago, IIl. 
J. W. Butler PaperCo..... Chicago, Til. 
Wm. Barber & Bros...Georgetown, Ont. 
Geo. D. Barnard & Co........ St. Louis. 
FD. JONES ss set eee . -Chicago. 
J.R. Mills & Co Cincinnati. 
Peter G. Thomson . «Ciacinnati. 
Christian Publishing Co ......St. Louis. 
Buxton & Steinner Stat. Co..St. Louis. 
W. O. Tyler Paper Co Chicago. 
Standard Paper Co......... Milwaukee, 
Ohio Farmer Cleveland. 
Chemical Paper Co .......... Holyoke. 
Parson Paper Co: (2).....0.6%6 Holyoke. 
Chester Paper Co ... Huntington, Mass. 
Montague Paper Co..Turner Falls, Mass. 
G. P. Dickenson Paper Co.... Holyoke, 


We refer to any of above parties. 


For Circulars containing Price List, recommendations from parties using Lever 


CRANSTON & CO., 


Machine, etc., address 


Wythe Avenue and Hewes Street, 
BROOKLYN, E. D., N.Y. 


THE ONLY 


PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFIT 


WANTS OF THE PRINTING-OFFICE. 


M. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 


zo Spruce Street, - NEW YORK. 


As time has proven, and hundreds testify, the HuGHres STEREOTYPE OUTFIT 
is the onlyfpractical patented method for the printing-office in general. With such 
any printer can do an immense amount of work with but a small amount of type, by 
stereotyping in various ways, viz.: ‘Type-high and exact widths—all metal casts—cast 
and block at the same operation on wooden coves—thin flat plates with beveled sides 
lor bookwork and patent blocks, etc. One can easily and quickly stereotype stand- 
ing advertisements, multiply job forms with finest of results, make fonts of Job 
Display Type, Rules, Borders, Corners, Tints, Leads, Slugs, Furniture, Fancy 
Designs, etc. It facilitates presswork, saves type, composition, makes color work 
easy, opens a new field and secures a great variety of work, with good profit, that 
could not be done otherwise. It occupies but little space, does away with danger- 
ous, complicated machinery, and only costs, according to size, from $75 to $150, 

Send for descriptive circulars and testimonials from hundreds of good and re- 
iable printers from all principal places, 


M. J. HUGHES, 
NEW YORK. 


GONIGAL SGRAW QUOIN. 


10 Spruce Street, 





Lever Press-Bed Key. 
Fits all sizes. 


Y 


aM 


ui 


Combination Key. Fits all sizes. 
Expanded Quoin. 

The CONICAL SCREW QUOIN, in one substantial piece, is a combination 
of the three most effective principles known to mechanics, viz.; the SCREW, WEDGE 
and LEvER. It is perfectly simple, the most durable, the easiest handled with 
straight furniture or beveled sidesticks, and is indorsed by hundreds of practical 
printers and mechanical experts as the BEST AND ONLY CORRECT PRINCIPLE ever 
applied to a Quoin. It gives a wider bearing and expansion—a positive, direct 
pressure, with justification where needed; and is free from all sliding, wabbling 
motions known to the iron wedge, It is manufactured in four sizes, with Combina- 
tion Key to fit all; also a Screw Press-Bed Key is furnished to lock and unlock forms 


next to the cylinder. 
SIZES AND PRICES. 


in length, per doz...... $3 00 
A 66 eecceee 2 75 
2 50 


Closed Quoin, 


No. % inch in width and 2% 
No Size 3% “i - 2% 
No. $ s% “ 
No. 

Combination Key, 50 cents ; 


RURNITURKE. 


Le “ “ec 
2748 eeeeeee 
“ 


2 
Plated, 75 


Sidestick and Quoin Combination. 
Upon the same principle of the. Conical Screw Quoin, the above combination 
is manufactured in full lengths to suit the sizes and bottoms of popular sizes, such as 
circulars, book pages, also to suit the sides of chases of all small jobbers. Send for 


prices of what may be desired. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


M. J. HUGHES, Manufacturer, 


Stereotypers’ Outfits and Conical Screw Quoins, 
10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., 62 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
2zo1 Van Buren street, Chicago; ‘Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS. 
R. R. McCabe & Co., 68 Wabash avenue, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


CARDS (Plain and Fancy). 


j. H. Bufford’s Sons, Boston and New York; West- 
ern branch, 169-171 Adams street, Chicago, IIl. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 


Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., 68-70 West Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, Folding Machines. 

C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago 

R. Atwater & Co., Meriden, Conn. ‘ Unique” 
Stereotyping Machinery, Quoins, etc. Send stamp 
for circular. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
2zo1 Van Buren street, Chicago; ‘ludor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 

C. Jurgens & Bro., 86-88 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers, Photo and Wood 
Engraving. 

Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (‘‘Globe-Democrat’’ Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

ENGRAVERS. 


Chase Thorn, McCormick Block, corner Randolph 
and Dearborn streets, Chicago. 

Randolph & Co., 16 Murray street, New York. 
Wood Engraving of superior quality. Engravers 
for the reports of the U. S. Government. 

Vandercook & Co., State and Madison streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Photo and Wood Engravers. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Hand- 
feed and Attaching Newspaper Folder, Combi- 
nation Folders, Special Folders, Insetting Folders, 
Book Folders and Covering Machines. 


IMPOSING STONES. 
F. W. Redfield & Co., Fair Haven, Vt. ‘The best 


printers’ slab in the world. More durable than 
marble and go per cent cheaper. Send for circular. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, San Francisco and New 


ork, 

C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks. 

Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25 Rose St., New York; 56 Franklin St., Chicago. 

Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 

J. H. Bonnell & Co., 7 Spruce street, New York. 


JOB PRINTING-PRESSES. 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. ‘ Peerless,’’ ‘‘Clipper,’”’ an 
“* Jewel”’ Presses, 

Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 
Golding Jobber, Rotary Official, and Pearl presses. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge’”’ Job 
Press. 

The F. M. Weiler’s Liberty Machine Works, 
51 Beekman street, New York. Sole manufactur- 
ers of the Liberty Press. 


LETTER FILES AND FILE GOODS. 
The Globe Files Co., Cincinnati. All kinds of filing 


appliances, 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVERS. 
A. Zeese & Co., 1:9 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 

fork, 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
«* Jewel’’ cutters, two styles. 

Whitlock Machine Works, 


‘Champion ”’ paper cutters. 


3irmingham, Conn, 


PAPER DEALERS — COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street- 
News, colored, book, covers, manilla, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 Randolph street, Chicago. 


A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 


F. O. Sawyer & Co., 301-303 North Second street, 
St. Louis. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, II. 


Graham Paper Co., 217-219 North Main street, 
St. Louis. 


Snider & Holmes, 214 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 


St. Louis Paper Co., 703, 705, 707, 709 Locust street, 
St. Louis. (Send for packet catalogue.) 


W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Snider & Holmes, 214 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 


PAPER STOCK, 
Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
aa a | Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
aI 


York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 
manager, Engraving for all purposes, 





PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 
Bullock Printing Press Co., 52 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago, W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago, 


R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 

Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately ; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Machinery, etc. 


Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn. 
First-class and country Drum Cylinders. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Chicago Brass-Rule Works, 84 Market street, 
Chicago. Brass rule is our specialty. 


Ed. A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dealer in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 
F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing-sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 


Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 
Keep in stock everything required by printers. 


John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 

Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, N. Y. Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — 
cabinets, cases, wood type, etc. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 

S. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing-office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


g-1or Gravier street, New 
Printers’ Warehouse, 


L. Graham & Son, 


Orleans. Southern 


PUBLISHERS’ BOOKBINDERS. 
A. J. Cox & Co., 144 Monroe street, Chicago, IIl. 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 


Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson street, Philadelphia. 
Composition in buik a specialty. 


D. J. Reilly & Co., 326 Pearl street, New York. 


H. L. Hart, 20 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 
After a trial, you will use no other. 


J. H. Osgood & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. ‘The 
best patent and old style composition, 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 200 Clark street, Chicago. 


Ed. A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
e make none but the best. Use it. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


| Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 


ork. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 
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SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 


llinois Typefounding Co., 200-204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


STEREOSYPE OUTFIT. 


MM. J. Hughes, 1o Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., Montreal, Canada. 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Only typefoundry in 
3ritish North America, Sole agents for Mackellar, 
Smiths & Jordan Co. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65, Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

John G. Mengel & Co., 3: German street, Baltimore. 
Typefounders and Electrotypers. Largest and 
most complete establishment south of Philadelphia. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Western Agents, the Mackellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 

The Union Typefoundry, 54-56 Franklin street, 
Chicago. Agents, Boston and Central Foundries. 





TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fu!ton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Hamilton & Katz, Two Rivers, Wis., Manufacturers 
of Holly-Wood Type, Borders and Reglets. 


The Wm. H. Page Wood-Type Co., Norwich, 
Conn, 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 








H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 
FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 


Nove ttigs, Scrap Pictures, FrinGEp Goons, &c. 





v2 67 PARK PLACE,NEW YORK: 


a ENGRAVING FOR ALL ILLUSTRATIVE AND 
’ -ADVERTISING PURPOSES 


arene 


196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 








Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any Address. 


Liberal discount to Printers. 





!'HOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 
ROOFING AND CARPET FELT. 


Full Line of PARKER’S “Treasury” and ‘ Com- 
mercial’ Blotting on hand. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 
153 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


LOCKLAND MILLS, CRESCENT MILLS, RIALTO MILLS. 


GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 


WADRBR’S 


Standard - Printing - Inks, 
H. D. WADE & CO. 
17 Fulton St., New York. 


UNIFORM IN QUALITY. ECONOMICAL IN USE. 
RELIABLE IN EVERY WAY. 


—_——— The Best ts the Cheapest / ———— 


MARDER, LUSE & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. ities 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., Chicago, III. Pre 


PRICE LISTS FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 





W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
CINCIN 
SBF Vege NAT, 


TY PER? POs ier =, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


1Y?PL, PRESSES, 


——=—AND=—— 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 


All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times, 


H. Bartu, Pres. 








SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 
201 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





SIGMUND ULLMAN. E. H. WIMPPHEIMER, 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 


Printing and Lithographic Inks 
PA STE CO LORS. 


The Largest and Most Complete Assortment in the Country. 


BRONZE POWDERS for Printing a specialty. 


GERMAN PRINTING INKS IN TUBES, if desired. Keeps the 


Ink free from skin and dust until used up. 


Price List and Specimens sent on Application. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 
5t Maipen LANE, NEW YORK. 
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New York Photo-Engraving Co. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 





HOW TO SET FIGURE WORK. 
To the Editor + SHEBOYGAN, Wis., March 2, 1886. 

I Notice an article in the November number of THE INLAND 
-RINTER under the head of “Figure Work,” in which the writer 
lirects, or says, that for rule and figure work “it is best to discard the 
lick, and build up on a galley.” Now, as I know of a better way, I 
m persuaded to send it to you, although you may already be aware of 

In rule and figure work, I count the number of figures there is in 
ne line of the column from top to bottom. For instance, I have thirty 
guresin a line. I then, if nonpareil, set my stick to thirty ems nonpa- 
cil, commence at the bottom of the column, and set the first left-hand 

row of figures, placing the type in the stick edgewise, with the nick 
ioward me, and so on until I reach the top figure; then I do the same 
If I have rules to put in, I can do so either in 
I do not know as I have 


with the other rows. 
the stick or after I “empty” on the galley. 
made this plain enough to you so that you can understand it well 
enough to put in print, but if you can, would be pleased to see it, as I 
know it will be of interest to those who have to do with figure work, 
and do not know of this style of setting tables, especially. What- 
ever the type may be, the stick is to be set the length of the column of 
figures; begin with the left-hand figure at the bottom, and go ahead. 
Yours respectfully, A. W. BILLertt. 





THE PER DIEM AND MILEAGE QUESTION. 
To the Editor : TopEKA, February 15, 1886. 

If you will allow me the space I would like to say a few words on 
the subject indicated above, to that committee on reorganization, of 
which a correspondent spoke last month. I think it a question desery- 
ing of more consideration than it received from the ‘*‘ Committee of the 
Whole” at the last session of the International. ‘That body sought to 
ascertain the sense of the craft at large upon the question, and found 
that séxty-/ive subordinate unions were favorable to payment of $2 per 
diem and two cents per mile to delegates in attendance upon its annual 
meetings, while ¢wety unions expressed their disapproval of the plan, 
and yet, almost without discussion and in the face of more than a two- 
thirds majority of those voting, they concluded that “ /egis/ation on the 
subject ts impracticable.” 

They sought information to guide them aright in their disposal of 
the question, and, if they are to be judged by their action, they did not 
seem to think the information worth much. I think I can demonstrate 
that legislation on this subject zs practicable, and very much to be 
desired for the future welfare of the typographical unions. 

The per capita tax should be increased from ten cents per quarter 
to fifteen cents, which would aggregate sixty cents per capita per 
annum. Of this sixty cents, forty would go to the general fund and 
twenty cents to a delegate fund. Figuring on a basis of 18,000 mem- 
bership, as reported by the chief organizer last June, the delegate fund 
would amount to $3,600, or enough to pay for 120,000 miles of travel 
at ¢hree cents per mile each way. We would dispense with the $2 per 
diem. Three cents per mile each way will cover traveling expenses for 
a gentleman traveling alone now-a-days, and 120,000 miles will come 
very near covering the aggregate mileage of one delegate from each 
subordinate union to and from the annual session. Should the fund be 
insufficient, pro rate; if in excess, reduce the tax the following year. 

This plan would almost insure a representative from every subordi- 
nate union, which would result in great good. But few unions can 
afford to pay the expenses of their delegates to the International, and 
still fewer delegates can afford to paytheirown. Five cents every three 
months will not work:a hardship on any individual member of the 
order. Who cannot afford to pay for six or seven miles at three cents 
a mile, once a year? 

We consign the subject to the consideration of that committee, and 
hope they will give the matter more than a passing thought; that they 





will recommend the adoption of a mileage system, and then have the 


sand to stand by the resolution and see that it zs adopted. Not one- 
half of the unions were represented at the last International. Only 
seven or eight from west of the Mississippi river, and only two from 
west of the Missouri were there. ‘The mileage system 7s practicable, 
and much more worthy of legislation than the three-cent scheme 
printed on page 80 of the last International Typographical Union pro- 
ceedings, or the mutual life insurance plan lately promulgated. 

I have more suggestions to make to that committee, but it will 
require too much space now, and I want to hear from someone else. 
Next! Yours truly, L. P. NORMAN. 


A HINT TO TYPEFOUNDERS. 
To the Editor: ALTAMONT, Kentucky, March 1, 1886. 

DEAR Sir,—As an ex-printer, and greatly interested in all things 
pertaining to the art, I have read with much pleasure a number of art- 
icles in your excellent publication, on progressive printing. In advo- 
cating the new system of the type bodies variously termed “ Inter- 
changeable,” ‘ Didot,” “ Point,” “Multiples of Pica,” etc., you have 
secured the lasting obligations of printerdom, as this is the only true 
principle on which type bodies can be cast. The present system, being 
entirely arbitrary, is really no system as all, only a bad mixture of ideas 
that produces worse confusion in offices wherever material from differ- 
ent foundries is used; and in choosing material, all from the same 
foundry about the same amount of trouble is encountered, all on account 
of the want of a proper system in its manufacture. 

Let me hope you will pardon my presumption in calling your atten- 
tion to another grave fault in making types—that of casting such letters 
as the lower case f, j, etc., in a manner that a portion of the face over- 
hangs the body, and this portion of the face, being unsupported, is soon 
broken off, either in correcting proof, distributing, or in some other way, 
and the type rendered useless. These types are, I believe, called 
“‘kerned”’ letters by typefounders, and every printer knows how soon 
the kern of the “f” is broken off, whether it be in a font of body or 
display type. Of late years a number of foundries have changed the 
shape of these letters slightly, and now cast them so that all the face is 
supported by a solid body—no kerns or patented ‘supports.”” With 
the exception of two foundries—the Dickinson, of Boston, and Central, 
of St. Louis—this departure applies only to body type; all of the others, 
to the best of my knowledge, casting job and display type in the old 
way. 

I have long wondered why more of the founders who claim to be 
progressive did not take up this improvement, and my attention was 
more than ever attracted to this matter last month, when looking over 
a specimen page in THE INLAND PRINTER, showing the series of 
extended title zwproved, and noticing that the kerns of a number of the 
lower case f’s were broken off. And the extended title was advertised 
by Marder, Luse & Co., of Chicago, who claim to be nothing if not 
progressive. I was moved to write you today when looking over one 
of Harper’s publications, I found, in a small advertisement, and all in 
the same font of type, the kerns of three lower-case f’s broken off. 

In consequence of this last discovery, I being a great stickler for 
everything being as it should be, am all “ broken” up. 


Yours truly, etc., C.S..N, 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, March 3, 1886. 


Business still continues pretty good. Sherman’s and Ashmead’s 
printing houses are doing considerable work for Porter & Coates, a 
Jarge publishing house which I understand intends entering into com- 
petition with the celebrated Jno. Wanamaker, who runs a tremendous 
establishment here and sells most everything “from a needle to an 
elephant.” Fergusen’s are putting in two double-revolution Campbell 
presses. The old established house of T. K. Collins’ was today sold 
at auction, Mr. Jno. C. Lucas, president of one of our banks, being the 
purchaser. What the intentions of the buyer are, of course we cannot 
tell. 

The agitation for shorter hours of work goes steadily on. The 


stonemasons, at a special meeting last Saturday night, voted to begin 
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working nine hours a day after May 1. The plasterers and bricklayers 
have also done likewise. The street car employés are rapidly becom- 
ing organized by the Knights of Labor, and will in a short time make 
a demand for twelve hours a day instead of sixteen and seventeen. 

The Salesmen’s Protective Association has a membership of over 
four hundred, though but very recently organized. ‘They will make a 
move for earlier closing hours. 

The Sporting Life has become a union paper. 

That the labor question is demanding unusual attention these days 
is a fact that cannot be disputed. On every hand I hear of remarks 
made by business men, in which they express the conviction that the 
country is opening upon an era of prosperity, and that the labor ques- 
tion is the only disturbing factor. I have been much interested in a 
series of sermons which Rev. Chas. G. Ames, of this city, has been 
delivering before his congregation, the Spring Garden Unitarian 
Society. Last Sunday evening he spoke upon the question of “ How 
Can Wages Increase?” In the course of his remarks he said, “Com- 
petition is by no means free and fair, because labor is obliged to sell 
itself at a forced or auction rate. The standard of wages is governed 
a great deal by the prevailing opinion and sentiment of a country. 
Employers are restrained by moral considerations and by social pres- 
sure from crowding wages to the lowest possible figure; the hard law 
of supply and demand is not the only factor. It is often said that 
wages can only advance by decline of profits, that all which the laborer 
When labor 


combines to push up wages, producers combine to push up prices, and 


gains the employer loses. ‘The facts do not warrant this. 


the added cost falls on the consumer. Wages may increase by the 


sudden or gradual reduction of workmen in any particular line, by the 


conditions which favor their becoming independent enough to go into 


business for themselves or to migrate to other places. _ 

Wages may increase practically by shortening the hours of work with- 
out corresponding reduction of rates. A given amount of labor would 
be sold at a higher price. A large share of the profits of production 
would thus pass to the laborer. Forty years ago the length of a day’s 
work was reduced from twelve to ten hours a day. Wages did not fall 
in proportion. Improved methods made it possible to increase the 
amount of the product and new markets were found. In the judg- 
ment of some employers, another reduction might act in the same 


C. W. M. 


way.” 





A BENEVOLENT SOCIETY FOR PRINTERS. 
To the Editor: 
During the past few years there has been developed a number of 


CHICAGO, February 27, 1886. 


secret societies whose principal claim to recognition lay in some codper- 
ative or benevolent feature. Some of them provide for relief of their 
members during sickness and the payment of a stipulated sum in the 
event of their death, while others are really mutual insurance com- 
panies. The desirability of the existence of these societies cannot 
longer be questioned; they materially assist a man to perform his first 
duty —the providing for those dependent upon him. This species of 
codperation, for codperation it really is, has not received the considera- 
tion it should at the hands of labor organizations in this country. 
English trades unions have made it more of a feature and have been 
amply repaid by the added strength it has given. The organizations 
in this country which have adopted it are the ones which have achieved 
the greatest success, steadily increased their membership, and retained 
the fealty of their members under the most trying times to trades 
unions— during depressions of business and through unsuccessful 
strikes. 

The International Typographical Union has not yet seen fit to 
engraft a measure of this kind upon its organic law and it would not 
be expedient for a subordinate union to attempt it single handed. 
True, some unions have relief funds, Chicago, No. 16, has, but the 
funds are dispensed through the favors of a committee as a charity, and 
suffers, like all charity, from the attacks of the unworthy, while the 
worthy are too often overlooked. 

Would not a separate society of printers, one where affiliation with 
the union was requisite to membership answer the purpose? It would 
tend to unite its members both socially and pecuniarily, thus strength- 


ening the union; it would do away with much of the “pan-handling,”’ 
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rafflé and subscription-paper business; it would look after the sick 
when sick, insure them a certain sum weekly during their disability, 
not as a charity but as their just due. There are few printers but would 
find this very acceptable, they not being noted among wage-workers for 
their frugality; and in the event of their death place such sum in the 
hands of those heretofore dependent upon them as would at least 
remove their immediate necessities. 

An organization having substantially the above objects in view has 
been organized in Chicago, and is named the Printers’ Benefit Society. 
Applicants must be members of Chicago Typographical Union, and 
pass a medical examination, not a rigid one, but one sufficient to pre 
vent imposition of chronic cases upon the society; they are also 
required to sign a release of all claims against the society should they 
be guilty of violating their obligations to No. 16. During sickness or 
disability members will be paid ten dollars per week, and in case of 
death a sum raised by an equable assessment will be paid to the desig- 
nated beneficiary. The management of the society is in the hands of 
a board of trustees (six in number) and the president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, the two latter being under bonds. There will 
be no malappropriation of funds, no unnecessary meetings held, nx 
regalias, no useless hall rent, and no red tape to go through to become 
a member. ‘The initiation fees will pay the expenses, and the entire 
amount of dues will go to the sick fund, which will be used only fo: 
the purpose created. The membership of this society is steadily 
increasing, as its worth is recognized by all who have the wellfare of the 
Its ultimate success lies with the union printers of 

FRANK S. PELTON. 


craft at heart. 
Chicago. 


TYPE MEASUREMENT. 
To the Editor: CuIcaco, February 15, 1886. 

Your January number contains a lengthy communication from San 
Francisco, signed E. M. M. B., which shows that the writer has fallen 
into the same error which warped the judgment of Mr. Manering, of 
Texas, and he devotes two columns of THE INLAND PRINTER to prove 
me wrong, by means of false conclusions which he has conjured up 
himself. Now, in the plainest English I can command, let me inform 
E. M. M. B. that I had a well defined purpose to attain in presenting 
my method of type measurement to the craft, and that purpose is, to 
place compositors upon an equality by receiving equal pay for equal 
labor in typesetting. Let the gentleman keep this fact in mind, and 
perhaps he will not wander off into the wilderness again and get lost. 
Our present em method of measurement is manifestly unfair, for the 
reason that it is based upon an arbitrary space, regardless of the labor 
necessary to fill it. To fill the space of one 1,000 measure may require 
fifty per cent more labor in typesetting than to fill another where a very 
*“‘lean”’ type is used, and, under our present system, the recompense is 
the same for each. In other words, the same piece of composition 
which measures 2,000 ems in one font of type will measure 3,000 ems 
in another font, and if we assume the price for labor per 1,000 to be 
fifty cents, then the same amount of labor which nets one compositor 
$1 will net another $1.50. These figures are about the limit of ine- 
quality in what we call ‘fat’? and “lean” type. There is scarcely a 
compositor but what is aware of the gross inequality under which we 
labor through the em measurement, though few, probably, know it to 
exist to the extent indicated. If E. M. M. B. considers this inequality 
right and proper, for the reason that if he is dissatisfied with “lean” 
type, he would skirmish around until he secured a chance at better 
type, then it is useless to waste any words upon the subject; but if he 
is willing to admit that this inequality should not be tolerated if it can 
be avoided, I will endeavor to convince him that my method of meas- 
urement will eradicate the injustice complained of so far as solid com- 
position is concerned, and the greater portion of the labor of compositors 
of the present day is performed on solid matter. 

My method of type measurement is based upon the assumption that 
all the letters of a font of type are uniformly propertioned to the lower 
case alphabet of that font. If I am in error in this conclusion, then my 
method, based upon this assumption, will vary from accuracy in exact 
If I am correct 
in my conclusion, and I believe I am, then a measure based upon the 


space which a definite number of these lower-case letters occupy will 


proportion that this assumption varies from the truth. 
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le a just measure for labor performed upon all the letters. It would be 
immaterial whether we only considered the first five letters, or the last 
‘en letters of the alphabet. So long as the definite space arrived at was 
well understood, and could be easily ascertained and verified, it would 
till be my method of measurement, and it would establish a definite 
mount of labor in solid composition. To convey this idea more clearly, 
let us imagine a font of type, the lower-case alphabet of which measures 
Repeat the alphabet one hundred times, and will it 
Now let us take another font of 


exactly one inch. 
ot measure one hundred inches ? 
type, the lower-case alphabet of which measures one and one-half 
nches. Repeat it one hundred times, and of course it will occupy the 
pace of one hundred and fifty inches. Now let us consider that both 
‘hese fonts are of a nonpareil body, but that the difference between them 
sin the face —one is condensed and the other extended. I contend 
iat if we set up a piece of composition, in which all the letters of the 
mnt are used (but omitting all spaces and other arbitrary characters), to 
ill the one hundred inches of the condensed type, that piece of compo- 
ition, duplicated in the extended type, will measure precisely one hun- 
red and fifty inches. This is what I mean when I say “all the letters 
of a font of type are uniformly proportioned to the lower-case alphabet 
of that font.” Now, if Mr. Manering and E. M. M. B. can understand 
the simple problem presented above, they know about all there is to my 
:nethod of measurement, and they will plainly see that it is unnecessary 
for us to trouble ourselves in counting how many times the e is used 
compared to the k, for there is no purpose to be served or object 
attained in doing so. ‘The question is, is it right to insist that the con- 
densed type and the extended type should be set at the same price per 
inch; or, in other words, should a compositor be compelled to set type 
which measures twelve ems to the alphabet at the same price as that 
which measures eighteen ems to the alphabet? Certainly not. Then 
what valid objection can there be to a method which secures equal 
recompense for equal labor upon either font of type mentioned? I 
hope, Mr. Editor, that E. M. M. B. can turn to the October number 
and read my article more intelligently, for it is certain that I could drop 
half a dozen or more letters from the alphabet “ without operating 
against the efficacy of the plan,” or I could add a dozen to it without 
increasing its efficiency. It is also immaterial whether we call it a 1,000 
measure or not. It would be just as useful if termed differently. 

Before concluding, I will repeat what I have frequently stated, that 
my method of measurement, if put in practical operation, will not do 
away entirely with the inequality which at present causes so much 
righteous indignation; but it would reduce it to a degree comparatively 
unnoticeable, and would for this reason prove a boon to both composi- 
tor and employer. SAMUEL RASTALL. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST—THE STATE 
PRINTING-OFFICE. 


To the Editor: SACRAMENTO, California, January 22, 1886. 

Seeing that THE INLAND PRINTER is devoted-to the printing and 
publishing interests throughout the Union, I venture to send you a few 
facts concerning the recently improved and enlarged state printing- 
office of California. 

By an almost unanimous vote of the electors of this state in 1882 
the legislature was empowered, I may say instructed, to pass a law 
requiring the state to print and publish all the text-books to be used in 
our public schools. ‘This law was passed at the session of 1883, and 
an appropriation of $150,000 was made with which to purchase 
additional printing material, presses, a complete bindery outfit, and 
electrotyping machinery, all of which were to be added to the state 
printing-office. That establishment had already been considered a 
model institution, but since the addition of carloads of new material— 
types, printing-presses, bindery machinery, etc.—it has, indeed, become 
an institution worthy of note. I am really at a loss to know where to 
begin to describe it in order to give the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
an idea of its magnitude. The building is most admirably adapted to 
the business for which it is used, having been originally designed as an 
elegant mansion for the governors of the Golden State. It is situated 
on the northeast corner of the capitol grounds, the same being a beau- 
tiful park of about thirty acres in the heart of the city, and this 
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together with our elegant capitol and the state agricul- 
The facilities for light, 
are entirely unob- 


*¢ mansion,’ 
tural pavilion, are the only buildings on it. 
therefore, in all the departments of the “ mansion” 


structed. 
ment being on a level with the street. 


The building may be said to be three stories high, the base- 
The engine, presses and 
stationery storage rooms are all on the first floor; the composition 
room, office and job-printing department are on the second floor, and 
the bindery on the third. During the present year all the new 
machinery, to which I shall refer more fully presently, has been 
selected, purchased and directed in position by our efficient and prac- 
tical superintendent of state printing, Col. J. J. Ayers. If you will 
permit me I will here briefly refer, by way of parenthesis, to the policy 
the Colonel has adopted in selecting his force, especially in the com- 
posing-room. Your readers were misled by a communication about 
one year ago from a correspondent who wrote over the nom de plume 
‘*No. 1,” who may have beena Republican, and certainly was a “‘ sore- 
head.” He stated substantially that ‘* typesetters ” unworthy the name 
of “ compositors,” who could not earn a dollar a day at the case, were 


’ 


“kept on” through the influence of some legislator. This is absolutely 
false. Of course, during the sessions of the legislature all kinds of com- 
positors, so to speak, are given cases at the state office. The force some- 
times runs up into the hundreds on extraordinary occasions, but when 
the time comes for selecting the “ regular force,”’ as it is called, the policy 
and I can say truthfully that he is sustained 





of Col. Ayers has been 
by all of the best citizens of both parties—to retain men of families 
and men of industrious and economical habits. He has among his 
regular employés in the composing-room men of education and 
culture who have filled important editorial positions on journals of no 
small influence, but who have been, in the ups and downs of fortune 
and misfortune, stranded on the shore of pecuniary adversity. These 
men, as a rule, have families to support, and inasmuch as they are not 
too proud to fall back on their trade and make an honest living by 
labor, it is quite appropriate for the state to give them employment, and 
this policy of Col. Ayers is somewhat grating to those who are not 
“kept on” through the influence of a legislator, even to your corres- 
pondent No. I. 

The new presses recently added to the state office consist of one 
Cottrell job press and two of Cottrell’s latest improved front delivery 
two-revolution presses. These two latter presses add wonderfully to 
the importance and magnificence of the pressroom, as one enters that 
department of the state office of California; and to see them in motion, 
delivering their printed sheets carried through the air and delivered 
gracefully upon the pile table with no pressure but their own weight, 
face up and in full view of the pressman, is indeed captivating. But 
I fear that before I have introduced your readers to our state bindery I 
will have made this communication too lengthy, and I will simply add 
that I have it from one of the oldest pressmen in the state office that 
all the practical pressmen in that department are well pleased with their 
new Cottrell presses, and are already prepared to guarantee perfect 
satisfaction on the text-books, so far as the presswork is concerned. 

The whole of the third floor is devoted to the machinery of the 
bindery, and on entering this department the first thing we see is a 
massive machine for pressing the sheets after leaving the hands of the 


folder. Itis called a “smasher,” and is capable of giving a pressure 


| of one hundred and fifty tons, and is said to do far better work and 


does it more expeditiously than the old style screw press. The next 
is a rotary board cutter for cutting the boards used in making the covers 
of the books. This machine has seven revolving iron wheels above 
and seven below, with sharp edges, and works on the shear pattern. It 
is capable of doing five times as much work as the old-style cutter in 
the same time. In line with these two machines is a monster paper- 
cutter, with all the latest improved attachments. ‘lhe knife is a very 
powerful one, capable of cutting a pile of paper five inches thick, and 
can be stopped instantly at any desired point. Next in line is a sawing- 
machine, with six revolving saws, about four inches in diameter, which 
make about fifteen hundred revolutions per minute. It is intended to 
make the grooves in the back folds of the sheets, so that the strings 
around which the thread is carried to hold the sheets together will not 
There is an embossing machine for stamping the gilt titles of 
Next is a very ingenious machine for 


project. 
each book on the back or side. 


THE 


sewing books with wire; driving the wire through the sheet it cuts it | 


off and then clinches it on the other side, doing the work rapidly and 
well. On the south side of the immense room is located an elegant 
ruling-machine with a metal frame, and a hot cylinder to dry the ink in 
It is said to be the only one of the kind on this coast, 
To the right 


damp weather. 
and is capable of ‘taking in” the largest paper made. 
of this ruling-machine is located the girls’ folding and sewing depart- 
ment, and to the left of it the finishers do their ornamenting, and the 
‘‘job forwarders”’ prepare the books for the finishers. Here also is 
The men force 


placed the wire stitcher, to stitch small pamphlets. 
who are to work on the school books as soon as they come from the 
press, will be located on the east side of the room, where a row of | 


benches extend the entire length of the building. Near the center of 
the floor are placed four large presses, securely braced and very 
powerful. A numbering machine, a backing machine for making 
joints on the backs of the books, and a knife grinder with emery wheel, 


are all on the north side of the room. A private office-and the girls’ 


dressing-room are on the right as we enter, and thus concludes a brief | 


description of our new state bindery. 

All this machinery, together with the three new presses above 
referred to, were purchased from the well known and responsible firm 
of Messrs. C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois. 
The order was given to their agents on this coast, Messrs. Palmer & 
Rey, of San Francisco. It has been no small undertaking for the 
superintendent of state printing to select the many thousand pounds of 
new type, several new presses, a steam engine and boiler, aid all the 
machinery for a new bindery, required to print and bind over 400,000 
copies of all the different kinds of text-books used in the public schools 
of this state. The citizens of California, therefore, owe Col. Ayers 
a debt of gratitude which they should not soon forget for the prompt 
and efficient manner in which he has secured this plant for the state at 
the command of the people through their representatives in the legis- 
lature. The colonel is not only a competent practical printer, but he is 
also a methodical, systematic man, and a most untiring worker; hence 


the complete success of this vast undertaking. 
FRONT DELIVERY. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. W. F., St. Joseph, Mo.—We advise you to write to Mr. David 
Boyer, National Organizer, Columbus, Ohio. The circumstances nar- 
rated are of a somewhat peculiar character, and we do not feel author- 


ized to give a catagorical answer to your inquiries. 


J. H., of K. C., asks: Can you tell me the name of a good work 
on lithographing ? and where I can secure such a book. 


Answer.— Write to Fred Buehring, of The Lithographer and | 


Printer, Chicago, for his Grammar of Lithography. 

We 
require more space than we can spare. 
Joseph A. Jackson, state deputy for Missouri, care of Globe-Democrat, 
St. Louis, who, we feel satisfied, will furnish you all the sought for 


R. B., Houston, Mo.—Answers to all your inquiries would 
We advise you to write to 


information. 


J. S., of Salt Lake, asks: What are the component parts of printers’ 
ink ? 

Answer.—Varnish composed of linseed oil, resin and soap and the 
pigment; in the case of black ink, lampblack and indigo with Prussian 
blue. 

*¢ PRESSMAN,’ 
black on a bronze surface 


* dated Pittsburgh, March 2, asks: How can I print 
so as to make the black a good full color, 
without printing twice, or giving the job a second impression, after 
letting the first dry? This 
have spoken to on the subject. 
with some work, such as printing small or hairline type. 
larger type the slightest variation in the register will make a bad job, 
not to mention time lost in this manner of doing the work. If you 
can suggest a better way you will confer a great favor on myself as well 


as on many pressmen to whom this has been a puzzler. 


is the way it is done by all pressmen who I 
This, however, has serious drawbacks 
Even with 


Answer.—We know of no other method than that suggested by our | 
correspondent. 





| 


INLAND PRINTER. 


W. C. S., of Portage la Prairie, asks: 1. Will you kindly inform 
me why difficulty is experienced in re-melting composition rollers? 
2. Has exposure to the air any effect on rollers so far as melting is 
concerned ? 


Answer.—Our correspondent fails to mention the nature of the 
composition referred to, as some rollers cannot be recast under any 
circumstances. It stands to reason that rollers which have lost their 
consistency and become tough, hardened and dry through use or abuse 
will take time, care and patience to melt, and in order to be again 
made available must always be mixed with a certain amount of new 
material. 2. Yes. In our next we shall have something more to say 
on this subject. 


J. B., San Antonio, Texas, February 25, asks: In your next will 
you please inform me, to settle an argument, which is the most desirable 
packing for cylinder presses used for cut work; also, on general job- 
work, whether a rubber blanket or a hard packing (manilla oil board) ; 
also, the cost of ink per pound used in printing THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The character of work in question is something like THE INLAND 
PRINTER, part cuts and part type. 


Answer.—t. Hard packing. 2. The result on general job work 
must depend on the capacity of the pressman. If he is master of his 
business, we recommend hard packing. If half-and-half, a rubber 
blanket would answer his purpose best. The ink used on THE INLAND 
PRINTER is the best “ black” the market affords. 


F. D., of San Francisco, asks: Can you not occasionally give us 
western pressmen some valuable information on roller composition? I 
assure you it would be of vast interest to all pressmen, as well as 
hundreds of country printers and editors who make their own rollers. 
May we not have something new soon in THE INLAND PRINTER on 
this most important subject ? 


Answer.—A reference to the files of THE INLAND PRINTER will 
show that we have published, from time to time, at least a dozen 
recipes for making printers’ rollers, all of which possess merit, though 
we are at a loss to understand why a country printer any more than a 
city printer, will insist on making his own rollers, when “ composi- 
tion’ superior and more durable to that which he can manufacture, 
transportation included, can be delivered, a/ready made, cheaper than 
the home-made material. An examination of our advertising pages 
will convince him that such is the case. 


A correspondent from Erie, Pennsylvania, writes: “If pages read 
from left to right,’ and you “know of no reason why a page reading 
the long way should be made an exception to the rule ;’’ also ‘* what 
valid reason can be advanced why the odd page should not be made up 
head to back margin, or why the Chinese custom of reading from right 
to left should be adopted ?”” The foregoing questions you put to me in 
December’s INLAND PRINTER in answer to my interrogatories of 
November 7 in regard to the making-up of pages running the long way. 
Can you tell your readers why you are of this opinion, and also why 
the gentleman who makes up the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER 
entertains precisely the contrary, as you will perceive by referring to 
any of your back numbers? But to bring it nearer, look at pages 159 
and 171, December issue, and you will find they are odd pages, made 
up foot to back margin. ‘These pages are of the same character as the 
ones I refer to, and of which I sent you sample (National Insurance 


| Journal), i. e., full page cut with one or two descriptive lines on 


bottom. I coincide with your views in regard to make-up of tabular 
pages. 

Answer.—lIf our correspondent will take the trouble to re-read our 
reply to his interrogatory of November 7 he will find that we expressly 
state therein that so far as we know there is no ardztrary rule governing 
the position of the pages to which he refers, and in this opinion we 
believe we will be sustained by ninety-nine out of every hundred 
“‘make-ups,” while a careful examination of a large number of the 
choicest art journals published in the United States and Europe, 
now before us, corroborates our assertion. It is simply a matter of 
taste, and is frequently decided by what may be called the ‘style of 
the office.” We have nothing to retract. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

THE first typesetting machine was patented in 1822. 

THE first United States patent for a printing-press was granted 
November 16, 1796. 

THE wood pulp manufacturers in Germany are charged with devas- 
tating the forests. Re-planting is urged. 

THERE are but six American printers in the City of Mexico, four of 
whom are employed on the 7zwo Repudblics. 

A NEW invention for toughening paper consists in mixing chloride 
of zine with the pulp during the process of manufacture. 

ENGLISH printers think they have considerably improved our Gor- 
don press. They are making it entirely of Bessemer steel, and have 
the bearings bushed with phosper bronze. 

ANDREW MACLURE, who introduced the grained paper process, 
and who was the first to adopt steam-driven machines for lithography 
in England, died recently at the age of 73. 

A RECIPE for the mucilage used on postage stamps calls for: Gum 
dextrine, 2 parts; acetic acid, I part; water, 5 parts; dissolved in a 
water bath and 1 part of alcohol added.— Sctentific American. 

PAPER is now used in compressed blocks as a substitute for wood in 
paper mills, where an under cutter is used. Also in the cutting of 
blocks of envelope work, one outlasting a dozen of the wooden blocks. 


IN Paris it has cost the modest sum, according to a correspondent, 
of $10,000 to tear down the political posters that have adorned the 
dead walls of that city since September, and 2,700 persons have been 
employed in the work. 

To the items of paper, composition, proofreading, presswork, etc., 
add for rent and expenses, and interest on your investment for type, 
presses, etc., on each job you do, twenty per cent. This will give you 
about dead cost. Now, if you want a profit, add one-third to the 
total, and in some cases one-half. 

AN eminent French physician says that the handling of types has a 
tendency to destroy the powers of maternity in women, for which reason 
he objects to their employment in printing-offices and typefoundries. 
Dr. R. Ludlow, who stands in the front rank of his profession, cor- 
roborates the statement and cites cases to prove it. 

A BELT traveling 800 feet per minute will safely transmit one-horse 
power for each inch in width if the pulleys are both the same diameter 
and the belt laps over one-half of each; but if the belt laps on but one- 
quarter of either puiley’s circumference, then it would have to travel 
1,230 per minute to transmit a horse power for each inch in width.— 
An Inventor. 

CLEMENT C. Moore, the author of the immortal poem of ‘ The 
Night Before Christmas,” wrote the poem for the Philadelphia Jxguzrer, 
in which office he was employed as a printer. There was no copyright 
on it, and it was immediately appropriated by the world at large. ‘The 
Jnquirer never fails to republish it on each recurring Christmas 
season.— Printers’ Register. 

AN almanac 3,000 years old, found in Egypt, is in the British 
Museum. It is supposed to be the oldest in the world. The days are 
written in red ink, and under each is a figure followed by three charac- 
Like 
other Egyptian manuscripts, it is written on papyrus and in columns, 
but is not in its integrity, having been torn. 


ters, signifying the probable state of the weather for that day. 


A Mr. CHARLES TOPPAN, an eminent engraver of New York, has 
engraved the Lord’s prayer, with its title, and the ten commandments, 
with title and numbers, and his own initials, within a circle of less 
than 541; of an inch in diameter. The number of letters and figures on 
this plate is 1,550, and its area is a trifle over an eighth of a square inch, 


the number of letters to the square inch would be 12,000. 


THE eleventh annual dinner of the New York Stationers Board of ' 


Trade was held at Delmonico’s, on Friday evening, February 109, 
President William I. Martin in the chair, Among the guests were 
Hon. Wm. Whiting, Hon. S. L. Woodford, A. D. F. Randolph, How- 
ard Lockwood, Geo. L. Pease, Ambrose Snow, W. C. Martin and H. 


B. Barnes. Interesting speeches were made by Messrs. Woodford, 








Randolph, Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, H. B. Barnes, W. C. Martin, G. L. 
Pease, Howard Lockwood, John Walker, Henry Pattberg, David 
Scott, A. G. Elliott, of Philadelphia, Wm. Campbell, D. P. Crocke, of 
Holyoke, and W. R. Sheffield, of Saugerties. 

AN English bookbinder has invented a new method of binding for 
rough wear. This plan is to secure the sheets in such a way that there 
is no liability on the part of the first few at the beginning and end of 
the book to tear away. He has also made a liquid called Cuirine, for 
counteracting the effect of heat and gas on the leather of books. The 
composition supplies the leather with fresh gluten. 


A PLAN for rendering paper as tough as wood or leather, it is said, 
has been recently introduced on the continent. It consists in mixing 
chloride of zinc with the pulp in the course of manufacture. It has 
been found that the greater the degree of concentration of the zinc 
solution, the greater will be the toughness of the paper. It can be 
used for making boxes, combs, for roofing and even for making boots. 


As a matter of fact, red, especially cardinal lake, being an aniline 
color, will fade, as will also the usual compositions of cardinal lake and 
vermilion. Now, in order to obviate this difficulty, lithographers find 
from practical experience that, when a fine bright red is required, by 
mixing a little lemon yellow, say one-fiftieth part, with the cardinal 
lake and vermilion, a much finer and brighter red is produced, and one 
that will not fade. —Z xchange. 

FOLLOWING the example of Mr. Joseph Zaehnsdorf, who lately 
bound two Elzever editions in human skin, another London binder has 
recently executed an order to encase a copy of Holbein’s “‘ Dance of 
Death” in the same material— assuredly a most appropriate covering 
for this work. These are the most recent instances of the use of human 
skin for such a purpose; but they are far from unique, several criminals 
in olden days having been, after execution, despoiled of their integu- 
ment in order that the bookshelves. of some connoisseur of binding 
might be enriched by the ghastly relic. 


WEIGHT OF LEADS REQUIRED FOR A JOB.—Multiply the number of 
lines in a page by the number of pages to be leaded, and divide the pro- 
duct by the number of leads of the measure required that go to the pound. 
Example; I have to lead (8 to pica) 24 pages of matter set to 21 ems 
pica, there being 35 lines to the page. How many pounds of leads 
shall I want? I find 54 8 to pica leads, 21 ems long, go to the pound. 
Therefore I divide 35 by 24 by 54 and get 15 pounds Io ounces. 
Answer.—I1 should order 20 pounds, cut to the right measure, 
to be sure of having enough.—British and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer. 

THE editors of popular magazines are constantly in receipt of curious 
letters, but I doubt if any one of them ever received such a one as came 
to the editor of /Yarfer’s the other day. It was from a lady who wrote 
that she was dying, and that her physicians told her she would be dead 


| before the conclusion of Mr. w ian Summe now 
before the conclusion of Mr. Howell’s story, “Indian Summer,”’ 


running in the A/onthly. She was very much interested in it and 
didn’t want to die until she knew how it was going to end, and she 
begged the editor to let her read the advance sheets that she might die 
happy. The writer was apparently in earnest, and the editor has no 
reason for doubting the genuineness of her letter.— Zhe Critic. 

AN ENGRAVING MACHINE.— Lieut. Buller Carter, of Bow lane, 
has invented a new engraving machine, in which electricity has been 
introduced into the mechanism with great success. It is chiefly intended 
for decorative engraving upon metal work, and is capable of producing 
high finished results with a celerity in which manual work is com- 
pletely distanced. The words or designs to be engraved are first 
furnished by a setting of ornamental types or stereotype plate. Over 
this is passed in parallel lines an arm of the machine, to which is 
attached a fine protected platinum point. The motion of the arm is 
responded to by that of a table, which carries the metal to be inscribed 
or decorated beneath the point of the graver. The types or stereotype 
plate, by raising the platinum point, puts into circuit a current of elec- 
tricity, which, acting upon an electro-magnet, raises or depresses the 


| graver and produces an enlarged or reduced engraved copy of the types 


upon the metal on the table, and does this with perfect accuracy.— 
London Press News. 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP RECORD AND THE CONTESTANTS. 




















C. De JARNATT. J. M. Hupson. W. J. Creevy. W. C. Barnes. T.. €, Lavy. J. McCann. Leo MonuHEIMER. 
Frep. G Rag, Proofreader. A. H. McLaucGuutn, Referee. 


Official Tabulated Statement, by Innings (of one hour and a haif each) and by Days, of the result of the First National Typesetting 
Tournament, Commenced at Chicago, Monday, January 11, and Ended Sunday, January 17, 1886: 
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* McCann worked one half hour less time than the other contestants, 
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BEST INK AND PAPER FOR THE EYES. 


The revived discussions as to the combinations of ink and paper 
least trying to the eyes of readers has, in America, developed news- 
papers printed with black ink on red and green paper, In Europe a 
German printer, J. Minkman, of Arnheim, is an enthusiastic advocate 
of the use of blue ink upon green paper as the most natural and least 
hurtful tints for the eyes to dwell upon. To carry practical conviction 
of his advocacy to the eyes of the public, he has issued a little book 
discussing the subject, printed in the two colors he so strongly favors. 
Parties who have read Herr Minkman’s volume in blue and green unite 
in the statement that the combination has a soothing effect upon the 
eyes. 

When this same discussion was to the fore years ago, Charles Bab- 
bage, the inventor of the calculating machine, conducted a series of 
elaborate experiments, and the conclusion he arrived at was, that black 
ink on yellow paper was least trying to the eyes. Many professional 
writers, especially editors of daily morning papers, compelled to write 
much by artificial light, use yellow tinged, or even orange-yellow paper 
in preference to white, as less straining to the sight. For four centuries 
black ink and white paper have had almost universal sway, without 
exercising any widespread deleterious effect on the power of human 
vision, which has been impaired among printers, to a certain extent, by 
the constant use of involved faces of type, the Gothic more especially. 
But there is really no proof that any change of color in ink and paper 
are rendered necessary by damage done to eyes by the time-honored 
white and black. A common usage of civilized peoples, extending over 
four centuries, will not easily yield to innovation, unless an imperative 
necessity for a change is universally felt to exist.—Z.xchange. 


HOW TO CAST OFF COPY. 


Although entirely exact rules for casting off copy cannot be laid 
down, the following may be recommended as the result of experience. 
After having made up a composing-stick to the measure proposed for 
the width of the work, to take an average page of the copy, and set 
from it until a certain number of lines of the manuscript come out even 
with a number of lines of types. From this a calculation can easily be 
made for the whole of the work. 

Suppose a manuscript of 250 pages, and 31 lines in a page, be 
brought into an office, and it is required to determine how many pages 
it will make in long primer, the page being 28 ems wide and 40 lines 
of types in Jength; and it is found, by setting up a few lines, that 9 of 


the manuscript are equal to 7 of the types. Then: 


250 pages manuscript. 
3 


I lines in a page. 


50 
750° 


7750 lines manuscript. 


4,0)602,7 lines of types. 
I51 pages of types. 

The number of sheets can be ascertained by dividing 150 by 8, 16 
or 24, according to the size of the signature in which the work is to be 
printed. 

ANOTHER METHOD. 

The following will be found as accurate as that before given. 
Ascertain by calculation, the number of words in the manuscript; then, 
as it has been found that 1,000 ems average 380 words (that is 2,180 
letters, spaces and quads), if the number contained in the manuscript 
be divided by 380, the quotient will be the number of 1,000 ems. 
Having done this, the number of pages it will make in any sized type 
and page can be found by ascertaining how many square inches there 
are in a page, and multiplying that number by the number of ems in a 


square inch of the size of type in which it is to be set; then by divid- 
ing the number of 1,000 ems in the manuscript by the number of ems 
in a page, the number of pages will be the answer. 


TYPES IN A GIVEN SPACE. 


The following is the number of ems in 100 square inches of the 

sizes of types from pica to nonpareil, inclusive : 
Breyier . .. 

Small pica..... Minion 

Long primer 

BOUNVEUIS 00s 56% 

The numbers given in the above list are based on the supposition 
that lines cf the length of 6 ems pica, 7 ems small pica, 7.5 ems long 
primer, 8.3 ems bourgeois, 9.4 ems brevier, 10.2 ems minion, and 12 
ems nonpareil are equal to an inch. This is not strictly true; but the 
variation is so slight that it makes not a difference of 1,000 ems in 100 


pages of the common size. 
EXAMPLES. 


Suppose it were required to determine, according to the above 
method, how many pages in small pica, 25 square inches to the page, a 
manuscript of 254 pages, averaging 263 words tothe page, would make : 


254 38,0 ) 6680,2 ( 176 
263 38 
762 288 
1524 266 
506 ae 
220 
228 





66802 


25 1225 ) 176000 ( 144 
1225 


5350 
4900 


4500 
4900 


1225 


In using either of the above modes of calculation it must be borne 
in mind that such matter as tables, notes or extracts set in types differing 
in size from that of the body, must be cast up separately —British 
and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 


RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing interests, is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C., who will 
furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each: 

IssuE OF FEBRUARY 2, 1886. 
335,494.—Printers’ Galley. D.W. Whitaker, assignor of one-half to J. E. Lyon, 
Durham, N. C. 
35,282.—Printers’ Quoin, 
,196.—Printing Machines. 
ton, Indianapolis, Ind. 


F. C. Graves, Hartford, Conn. 
Inking Apparatus for Cylinder. F. A. Hethering- 


IssuE oF FEBRUARY 9, 1886. 
35,698.—Printing Machine Sheet-Delivery. J.T. Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 
35,634.—Printing Machine Sheet-Gage. W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 
35,768.—Printing Machine Stop-Motion, J. Naylor, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
IssuE OF FEBRUARY 16, 1886, 


336,108.—Printing Machine Sheet-Delivery Apparatus. J. T. Hawkins, Taunton, 
Mass, 

336,109.—Printing Machine Sheet-Delivery Apparatus. 
=e 

336,377-— ype-Galley. 


J. T. Hawkins, Taunton, 


W. F. Bellrood, Madison, Dakota Ter. 
IssuE OF FEBRUARY 23, 1886. 


Machine for Making. F. Schreider, 


336,754.—Stereotype Matrix Impressions. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

336,673.—Printing Machines. 

336,719.—T ype and Space Holder. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

336,674 and 336,647.—Type Case for Stereotype-Matrix-Making Machines. F. 
Schreider, Philadelphia, Pa. 

336,645.—Type- Distributing Apparatus. 
NS W.. 


G, F. Taylor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Compositors’. L. K. Johnson and A. A. Low, 


L. K. Johnson and A, A. Low, Brooklyn, 
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Ths is the best Two-Revolution Press yet put upon the market. 
The sheet delivery is the most perfect yet invented. 


1st The bed is as EASY OF ACCESS FROM THE BACK AS AN ORDINARY IMPOSING-STONE, giving an opportunity 
to put cn and adjust the forms without making any changes in the press, so that it is a quick and easy matter to 
change the forms or make any desired alteration without taking them off the bed. 

2d. The sheet is delivered PRINTED SIDE UP, WITHOUT TOUCHING THE PRINTED SURFACE IN ANY WAY. 

3d. The sheet is stopped in front of the feed table, In PLAIN VIEW OF THE FEEDER (see cut), and held duing 
one revolution of the cylinder, giving time to inspect every sheet before it is deposited on the table. This is a 
radical departure, and cannot be done on any machine except the ‘‘ Optimus.” 

4th. The sheets are piled directly over the fountain, giving the pressman an opportunity to inspect the work 
and regulate the fountain at the same time, and this in the most accurate manner, as any imperfection is corrected 
BY A CHANGE IN THE FOUNTAIN SCREW DIRECTLY UNDER WHERE THE IMPERFECTION APPEARS. 

sth. The sheets are laid on the pile of their own weight, entirely preventing offset. 

6th. The sheets are piled more evenly than is possible with the ordinary fly. 

7th. The sheets are longer in the process of delivery than in the ordinary way, and are given more time for 
drying before reaching the pile. 


8th. The sheet cannot be dropped and spoiled if the press is stopped during the process of delivery, but will 
pile equally well when the press is again started. 





One of the above presses can be seen in operation in the office 


All our “‘Optimus”’ Presses have the following Patented Improvements: 
ist. Our Stitt Gripper Motion, which REGISTERS PERFECTLY. 
2d. Arr VALVE, for removing the spring when. desired and immediately restoring it when starting the press. 


3d. The Su1getp, which effectually protects the pistons and AIR-CHAMBERS from paper or other substances 
which might otherwise fall upon and obstruct them. 


4th. The Piston, which can be ADJUSTED to the EXACT SIZE ot the AIR-CHAMBER, so that any wear of either 
can be readily and accurately compensated. 

sth. ROLLER or JOURNAL Beartncs, securing the following advantages: (@) Any single roller may be RE- 
MOVED WITHOUT DISTURBING the others. (6) ALt the rollers may be REMOVED and REPLACED without altering 
their ‘‘set.’’ (c) When desired, the FORM ROLLS MAY BE RELEASED from contact with the distributor and type 
WITHOUT REMOVING THE ROLLS FROM THEIR BEARINGS. 


6th. Our Reversinc Mecuanism, which gives the feeder entire control of the press and effects a large saving 
in time, and also insures the greatest number of perfect sheets. 


7th. Our Positive Striper MEcHANISM, by which Slider is kept in the correct relation to the bed at all 
times, and thus a perfect impression secured. 


8th. Our Impression Trip, which can be operated instantly, or the impression thrown off as long as desired. 


gth. Our Cytinper-Lirtinc MEcHANIsM, which is the only one in the market that does not require heavy 
counterbalancing to make it run steady, hence it requires the least power to operate and produces the least strain 
on the machine. 


of Messrs. Jameson & Morse, No. 162 Clark Street, this city. 
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SUBSCRIBERS READ THIS! 





We have made arrangements that enable us to supply the 
EMERSON BINDER, in suitable size, with gold embossed 


e, with gok 
title, to all of our subscribers, postage free, 7 


‘ , 75 cents each, 
They are excellently adapted for preserving back files, and no 


subscriber to THE INLAND PrinTeER should be without one 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARDER, LusE & Co. 


| TYPE FOUNDERS | 


—AND— 


ELECTROTYPERS, 
CHICAGO. 
t 


fo 9 — ( 
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O'NEILL & GRISWOLD, 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS. 





Especial attention given to Country Orders for Case Making, 
Stamped Titles, Stamped Backs, etc 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


Nos. 180 & 182 Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


my 
Specialty. _ 
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7 SHELDON COLLINS’ 
163 & 165 | SON & CO., 


PRINTING INKS, 
32 & 34 FRANKFORT ST., 
NEW YORK. 


DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO.° -— \ 


———— 











GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO. 


MERCHANTS IN 


Supplies : Amateur Photography 


—AND— 








PHOTO - ENGRAVERS, 





185 and 187 Wabash Avenue 





Send for Catalogues. CHICAGO. 





ESTABLISHED 1860 


Ihe Queen City Printing Ink Co 
CINCINNATI, O. 


"PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 


Oldest and Liat iiss in the West. 


Send for Price List and Specimen Book. 
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AULT & WIBORG, 


isnnaiie and Lithographic Inks, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BRANCH — 152 & 154 MONROF St., CHICAGO 
: Not the “ Oldest,’ 





’ but LARGER than all other Ink Houses in 
the West COMBINED. 





Chicago Brass Rule Works, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


ALL KINDS OF 


BRASS PRINTING MATERIAL, 


Leads, Slugs, Quads, ete 
No. 84 MARKET STREET 


FOR THE 





CHICAGO, ILL. Ny, 
J. P. TRenrer, Prop. 
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AB 
GOLDING & CO. 


177 to 199 
/ FORT HILL SQUARE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Eastern Agents 


Inland Printer. 
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J. P. ELLACOTT, 


(Successor to Ettacott & Lyman) 


“a 


=e? 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Brass Rule, 
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Sauaee®™ 


Borders, Leads and Slugs, 


As a Specialty, by Improved 
Machinery. 


192 & 194 Madison Street, cor. Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HIS Press combines every convenience required for doing the 

best of work in the shortest possible time, with the least 

amount of labor, making it the most desirable machine 

for both employer and employee. ; 

Pe Send for 

© Press & Tool 
Catalogue. 


First Class Gold Medal awarded at New 
Orleans International Exhibition. 


Special and Patented Points of Superiority: 

Large Ink Fountain with Automatic Brayer, 
Duplex Distributor, Roller Changer, Adjust- 
able Disk Movement, Chromatic Attach- 
ment, Positive Movements, Balanced _~x 
Platen, Solid Platen Bearings, Im- ys 
proved Impression Regulators, LE 
New Impression Throw-off, MSE 
Patent Mechanical Move- (x 
ment, Center Gripper PS 


Ak, 
Finger, Steel Shafts, <*/ 


Studs and Draw- KB OC A We Claim that ¥ 
DE G fy) the Golding Jobber is 
Ags superior to all other presses 
De in speed, noiselessness, distri- 
LX bution of ink, ease in running, 
solidity of impression, and facilities 
for making ready quickly. 
We Guarantee the Press 
to be all we claim for it, and are 
prepared to place it in competition 
with any press, and the purchaser may 
return it within 30 days and have his money 
refunded, if found inferior to the other. 


GOLDING & CO., Boston, Mass. 


The Paper for this number is 





furnished by us. 


W. O. Tyler Paper Co. 


169 & 171 Adams St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAPRER 


DEALERS. 


The Largest and most complete stock 
of all kinds of Paper in 


the country. 





LIPMAN’S “INDISPENSABLE” 


Is the Newest and BEST 
EYELET MACHINE. 


Nx STOLZ: 
BE'SIGNERS ~°ENGRAVERS | 
+ WOOD + | 


ICE K, STUDIOS « 


Y OFF 
175° 177°S.CLARK™ST + NE" M0 


The “Improved and the 
Tri-Patent”’ 
LIPMAN’S UNIT PUNCH 
(sew) 
Hover’s Manuscript Paper 
saves your Eyesight anJ leaves a Blacker Manuscript. 
Note, Sermon and Legal Papers 


22. 2: DLE RAN, 
51 S. Fourth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 


GOLD, SILVER AND FANCY COLORS. 


Price, from $1.00 to $6.00 per Pound. 


176 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 





IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS, 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 
(Established 1844), 
PATENT @ ROLLER # CoMPOSITION | 
IS SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT. | 
Give it a trial, and you will never want any other. 
Rollers always ready for use; do not Harden, Shrink 
nor Crack, and seldom require washing. 
Our PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING-INK, 
No Ink 
Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, 
New York 





4 
4S 


OTHER PATENTS 
PENDING. 


all colors, in pound and half-pound cans. 
made that is equal to it. 


(This is about 4 size. Weight 13é Ibs.) 
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GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


FOLDING MACHINES, 


ELRCTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, 


Brown’s Breech-Loader Stapling Machine. 


HIS cut represents a new machine for bind- 
ing papers of any kind, and light pamphlets with 
Wire Staples, and is capable of holding 100 

staples at a charge and automatically feeding the same 
so they may be inserted one by one and automatically 
clinched flat on the underside of the papers. 


No more Feeding Staples in Singly. 


One hundred staples can be put into the machine at 
a time, and to facilitate the filling of the machine the 
staples are put up ready mounted on wooden rods and 
can be instantly inserted. 


Its Capacity is Marvelous ! 


lt will bind any thickness from one sheet to docu- 
ments, papers or pamphlets of forty or fifty sheets, and 
do its work perfectly 
The machine is very thoroughly built, all the im- 
portant parts being steel hardened, and iron case 
hardened; all parts are interchangeable. Each ma- 
chine is charged with staples and thoroughly tested 
before being packed. It is a handsome machine, being 
Japanned in Black and decorated in gold. 
Price of Machine, - - $3.00. 
Staples, in boxes of 500, per box, 25 Cts. 


Sizes of Staples, three-sixteenths, one-fourth and 
Jive-sixteenths inch, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘ WIRK STAPLE COMPANY, 


AND 


GENERAL PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, | No. 304 BRANCH STREET, . 





68 West Monroe ST., CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


furnished by prominent Supply Houses and Stationers generally, 
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SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers Inking Rollers 


— AN D— 


ROLLER COMPOSITION. 


The “Durable wa 
The “Standard.” 


These brands are the standard of excellence; and their success has 
caused poor imitations to be put upon the market at lower prices. 
The value of a Roller is determined by the length of time it can be used, the 
amount of work it can perform, and the guafty of the work produced, and 
we claim that in these essentials our goods are unequaled; to prove it, 
we challenge an impartial trial with rollers made from any of the cheap 
brands sold. Send your roller stocks to us for casting; you will save time 
and trouble by doing so, as our arrangements for the business are most 
complete. We cast Job Rollers for Treadle Presses by the use of our 
patent machines, perfectly free from pin holes and as smooth as glass; no 











other house in the west can make these rollers, as the machines are our 
patent. Our capacity is 100 rollers per hour. Composition especially 
adapted for fast Web Newspaper Presses made on order, 


Ofice—200 Clark Street, 
Fractory—151 and 153 W. Washington Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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== NEW PATENT S:\— 


‘PARALLEL MOTION DELIVERY ” 


ONLY RECENTLY INVENTED AND NOW APPLIED TO 


CAMPBELL [wo-REVOLUTION PRESSES 


Ss, 





FOUR-ROLLER JOB AND BOOK TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS WITH P.M. D. 


NHE above new delivery is ot an experiment, but a most perfect device which has won for itself the 
| most enthusiastic praises from everyone of the many printers who are now using it. 

A press with our “P. M. D.” will print at the Aighest speed the most difficult jobs, and deliver every 
sheet PRINTED SIDE UP, accurately piled and in a position where the pressman can inspect them as he 
stands upon the floor, or regulates the flow of ink. very sheet is delivered without having anything 
whatever come in contact with its printed surface. 

For prices and terms, and full information describing the perfect distribution and register of our 


printing presses and their many other excellent features, apply to 


THE CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. CO. 
No. 806 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK OFFICE— 160 WILLIAM St, GHIGAGO, ILL. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 


BEING A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE PRINTERS AND PRINT- 
ING-OFFICES OF CHICAGO TO THE YEAR 1857. 


BY M. J. CARROLL. 


VI.—DURING THE WAR. 


NE of the very best job printing houses in the city during the war 
period was that of Dunlap, Sewell & Spalding, doing business on 
Lake street, near Clark. This was one of the most prosperous 
iouses in the city while under the management of the gentlemen 
1amed, and was the headquarters of many well known job printers. It 
was here that Geo. H. Bryant and Frank Keefer served their appren- 
iceship, and it was here that Loomis, Ellsworth, Hill and other widely 
:nown job printers became known to the fraternity in Chicago. After 
. very successful career the firm was dissolved by the withdrawal of 
\Ir. Sewell, who desired to devote his entire energies to the publication 
f the Little Corporal (a publication that he had founded, and which 
or a time met with a success that was truly phenomenal), and the retire- 

ment from active business of Mr. Dunlap. Of the original firm, Mr. 

unlap died about two years ago in Oak Park, where he had been for 
ome years a justice of the peace. Mr. Sewell is still in business in 
this city, and J. J. Spalding & Co. are conducting what is left of the 
concern, which was known about the time of the great fire under the 
irm name of Spalding & La Monte. Of the other book and job 
printing houses that were added to the list during this period, the most 
prominent was that of Horton & Leonard, who began business about 
1860. This firm, which occupied premises on Randolph street, 
between Dearborn and Clark, is now known as Knight & Leonard, 
and has always borne the reputation of being a fair, upright and 
honorable house, a reputation that every printer in the city will main- 

tain they are justly entitled to. Jones, Perdue & Small (now the J. M. 
W. Jones Co.), who had been in the stationery business here for some 
time, now began to acd job printing to their business. This house has 
steadily advanced, until it is one of the largest in the West, if not the 
very largest, in their line of business. Church, Goodman & Donnelley, 
who, like Dunlap, Sewell & Spalding, had been in business for a few 
years in a small way, began to branch out about this time in a manner 
that gave some indication of the future proportions that this house was 
to assume in the book printing business. 

Among the peculiar institutions of the printing business that 
flourished at this time may be mentioned the concern owned by J. H. 
McVicker. Whether that gentleman was actuated by a desire to be in 
some way connected with his old business, or that he was impelled by 
a shrewd calculation as to his expense account, I cannot say, though I 
am inclined to think the latter impulse the more probable. The con- 
cern at first occupied that part of the theater building now taken up by 
Gunther’s candy store, but later, when rents began to go skyward in 
that locality, the printing-office was removed to a small room in the 
rear of the building, and at a still later period was taken from the 
theater building altogether to a small room across the alleyway, oppo- 
site the stage entrance. For some years after it was established the 
office was under the management of a corpulent, good-natured indi- 
vidual named Reynolds. Evidently he was a man who took a great 
pride in the art preservative, as he never tired of telling how skillful 
and accomplished a printer he was. In company with old Ben Jen- 
nings, the retired circus clown, Reynolds would frequently pay a visit 
to the office of Jerre Thompson, where, in a patronizing and fatherly way, 
he would give that novice “ pointers” in the mysteries and intricacies 
of the business. You may depend upon it that on such occasions there 
was nothing in the way of printing that Reynolds did not know, or at 
least assume to be familiar with, though, as a matter of fact, he turned 
out the most beastly specimens of work that has ever been done in 
Chicago. Many a time have I stood at the door of the office when it 
was in the theater building on Madison street, and watched Reynolds 
as he stood in front of the ink-fountain of a large hand-power press 
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while they were running off a poster. He invariably held a large ink 


knife in his hand, with which he liberally plastered the distribution 


roller with ink, his face meanwhile wearing such a self-satisfied expres- 





sion as would lead the uninitiated to suppose that he was accomplishing 
something entirely beyond the power of the ordinary printer. Every- 
thing in view was covered with ink. The floor, the walls, the win- 
dows, the attendants, everything and everybody around the place was 
completely covered with it. Reynolds’ idea of a good printer was 
apparently measured by his ability to use up ink, as another well known 
character of the town at that time estimated a printer by the size of the 
type he set—the larger the type the better the printer. I believe 
Reynolds was succeeded in the management of the office by a printer 
named Massey. Subsequently the place was for a number of years 
under the charge of our old friend, G. W. Morris, who, if I remember 
rightly, conducted the office until it was finally wiped out by the great 
fire. If Reynolds has departed this life, the ink agents are neglecting 
a duty if they have failed to erect a monument to his memory. 

In 1861 the first paper that I have any recollection of, by the name 
of the Daily News, was published at 128 Clark street, under the pro- 
prietorship of Hampson & Carter, and with Alfred Dutch as editor. 
This paper, which kept above the surface but a short time, had no 
connection with either of the publications of the same name which 
appeared later. 

In the same year, James W. Sheahan (who had disposed of his 
interest in the Zzmes to C. H. McCormick), in company with F. A. 
Eastman and Andre Matteson, began the publication of the Chicago 
Post, at 82 Dearborn street, between Randolph and Washington streets. 
Many of our. most prominent printers worked here, andthe foreman- 
ships of the newsroom was held successfully by E. S. Davis, Abe 
McCutcheon, Geo. W. Morris and P. J. J. O’Connor. Owen Stuart 
was connected with the jobroom here until he went into the army. 
Among the compositors in the jobroom were H. P. Boener, A. C. 
Cameron, A. P. Swineford and John L. Bancroft. Boener is super- 
intendent of an establishment at Danville Illinois; the latter is still 
working at the business, and A. P. Swineford is now Governor of 
Alaska Territory. Later on William Piggott purchased Eastman’s 
interest in this office, and became the business manager of the concern. 
John and Patrick McCaffrey were the pressmen most of the time that 
this paper was in existence, the former on the paper and the latter on 
the job presses. Patrick is still at the business, and John, who after- 
ward acquired considerable prominence as a local politician, having 
held the offices of supervisor, alderman and county commissioner, is 
now living on a farm near Creston, Iowa. 

Among the first appointments made by President Lincoln from this 
State, was that of Charles L. Wilson (publisher of the Zvening Journa/) 
to the post of Secretary of Legation to the Court of St. James. On 
his departure for his new field of duty, Mr. Wilson placed his brother, 
John L., in full charge of the business of the Journal during his 
absence. John L, Wilson proved himself to be a very capable and 
enterprising publisher, and by his energy and liberality did much to 
keep that paper abreast of the times as a readable and reliable journal. 
One of his first acts was to put a force of union men in charge of the 
newsroom, which, up to that time, was one of the few non-union offices 
of the city — although the jobroom had been under the jurisdiction of 
the union from the first. John K. Conklin was selected as the first fore- 
man under the new régime, and it being the only evening paper then 
published in the city, he was enabled to select a force of compositors of 
more than average ability, the men gladly embracing the opportunity 
to be relieved from night work. On many occasions Mr. Wilson 
expressed himself as being entirely satisfied with the change made and 
the men furnished him, and from that day to this the best of feeling has 
existed between the publishers of that paper and the union. In the 
course of the next few years many well known printers worked at this 
office, among whom I now recall P. J. J. O'Connor, Mort. Misener, 
John R. Daley, H. D. Adams, T. Griffin, Isaac George, R. M. Winans, 
A. J. Getzler, James Tracy, John M. Farquhar, Abe McCutcheon, John 


| J. Carroll, G. W. McDonald, Wm. McCurdy, C. A. Andrews, John C. 


Shea, and hosts of other good printers and good fellows. John C. Shea 
was at this time one of the best got up printers in the business, and 
although he could scarcely be termed a dude, he not having been 
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chiseled down to the proper dimensions of that biped, he was certainly 
one of the most dandyfied men that one would meet. ‘To see Shea and 
Sam Bolster promenading in company of an evening would strongly 
suggest the presence of a couple of song-and-dance artists from some 
of the high-toned minstrel companies of the time. It was at this office 
and during this time that F. K. Tracy first became enrolled as a Chicago 
printer. IIe was then very boyish in appearance and years, and hailed 
from the town of Kenosha, Wis., where he was known among his 
friends as “the Judge,” a tribute to his level headedness that has been 
well borne out by the excellent record he has sustained among his 
comrades here for years. ‘Tracy is at present employed in the capacity 
of superintendent of the newspaper union, where he is highly appre- 
ciated for his many sterling qualities. Among the well remembered 
printers of that time was John C. Reid, a man of fine ability and good 
fellowship. Reid did not succeed here very well, and after a few years 
he departed for New York, and secured employment on the editorial 
staff of the New York Z7mes, eventually becoming the managing editor 
of that paper, a position that he still holds. Reid is now a man of con- 
siderable influence in various ways. ‘The last time I had the pleasure 
of meeting him was during a visit to New York a few months ago, 
when we exchanged stories of old-time Chicago printers for an hour 
over a congenial glass of cold tea. 

When Conklin resigned the foremanship of the Journal newsroom 
to enter the army, he was succeeded by H. D. Adams. “ Hank,” as 
he was familiarly known to about everybody in any way connected with 
the printing business in this city, held this position for many years. He 
gave place to Conklin after the latter’s discharge from the army, for a 
brief time, but again assumed the control, and remained there until suc- 
ceeded by the present efficient and affable incumbent, Mr. W. A. 
ITutchinson. 

One of the brightest geniuses that the craft of the West has ever 
produced began to make himself known at this time. Henry C. Work, 
the talented author of ** Kingdom Coming,” “ Marching Through Geor- 
gia,” “My Grandfather’s Clock,’ and scores of popular and widely 
sung melodies, had been working around the printing-offices of Chicago 
for years, occasionally contributing to some of the music houses. He 
was finally taken in hand by Geo. F. Root (himself the author of some 
of the most popular of the war songs), when his music was properly 
placed before the people, and became an instantaneous success. It isa 
notable fact that of the countless songs that the war gave birth to, nearly 
everything of any lasting merit was composed and published in Chi- 
cago, principally by the two gentlemen named. The last time I heard 
of Work he was living on a farm in New Jersey. 
with Work was a very talented and able writer, as well as a very sin- 


Contemporaneous 


gular and capricious individual named Bowman, who was a compositor 
on the Post, and who contributed to that paper under the xom de plume 
of «Beau Hackett.’ 
by their humor and originality, when he was transferred to the editorial 
He was 


Bowman’s writings quickly attracted attention 


rooms, and assigned a place among the writers of that paper. 
one of the pioneers of that class of humorists which has since became so 
numerous in the persons of * Bill Nye,’ Bob Burdette, the Danbury 
Newsman,” “M. (uad,’” and scores of less widely known writers. 
Bowman, by the exercise of a little discretion and self-denial, might 
have won fame and fortune. But his success proved too much for him, 
he plunging into a course of reckless dissipation from which his friends 
were wholly unable to rescue him. It was the old, old story told over 
again, of a bright intellect and exceptional talents becoming the slave 
of an ungovernable appetite, attended by the usual and inevitable 
results. Bowman finally drifted to St. Louis, where for a time he fully 
sustained his reputation as a writer, on the Republican of that city. But 
he again fell away, and after a short and very checkered career, died 
there many years ago. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


It gratifies us to announce that the improvement in business, referred 


to in our last issue, still continues, the reports received from the type- 
founders, press, electrotype and stereotype, and bookbinders furnishing 
establishments, as well as from the paper houses, being of the most 


encouraging character. 
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MORE SPECIMENS. 

We have lately received a number of magnificent specimens of job 
work, which we propose to distribute among the apprentices of the 
United States and Canada. Those desirous of procuring them must 
send stamped envelope, addressed “ Editor INLAND PRINTER,” Chicago. 


We have enough for all. 


PERSONAL. 
Joun S. WILSON, the efficient representative of J. H. Bonnell 
Co., printing-ink manufacturers, New York, paid a pleasant visit to ow 


sanctum a few days ago. 

FRANK BELL, of the Champion Card and Paper Company, Eas: 
Pepperhill, Massachusetts, recently spent a few days in our midst, look- 
ing after business interests. 

AMONG our visitors during the past month may be mentione 
Messrs. Wharton, Rogers and Kimberly, of Appleton, Wisconsin, an: 
Mr. Dillon, of the Susquehana Paper Company, Philadelphia. 

WE recently had the pleasure of a call from J. K. Wright, of the 
firm of J. K. Wright & Co., of the well known Fairmount Printing-In] 
Works, Philadelphia, and were pleased to learn that business prospect: 
were brightening. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON, of the firm of Shepard & Johnston, 
secretary of the Printer Company, is now on a trip of 
pleasure and recreation to the Pacific coast. His many friends wish 


Inland 
him a pleasant journey and a safe return. 


LOCAL ITEMS. 

THE election for officers of Chicago Typographical Union takes 
place Wednesday, March 24. 

Gro. H. TayLor & Co. have effected a satisfactory settlement with 
the insurance companies for the loss sustained at the recent fire. 

Messrs. OSTRANDER & HUKE haye just placed a four-revolution 
Scott press in the Continental Printing Company, St. Louis, where it is 
giving the utmost satisfaction. 

Gayton A. DoucLass & Co., 185 and 187 Wabash avenue, have 
now on hand the largest stock of supplies for photography to be found 
in the Northwest. Purchasers would do well to give them a call. 

AN extensive fire recently at 170 Madison street burned out a num- 
ber of rising young firms in the printing business, including Hornstein 
Bros., Chas. E. Marble, W. J. Jefferson & Co., and Craig & Barlow. 

THE Mitscherlich Sulphite Company, at Chicago, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $1,000,000, to manufacture paper from 
sulphite pulp. The incorporators are J. H. Atkinson, H. L. Mason and 
EF. Sadler. 

THE reduction in paper freights from this city to San Francisco, 
from $1 to 50 cents per 100 lbs, has made the past week a busy one for 
our paper houses, which have shipped a very large amount of stock to 
the Pacific coast. 

WE omitted to mention in our last the fact that Messrs. Ostrander 
& Huke, of 81 and 83 Jackson street, are western agents for the sale 
of the Scott job and news printing machine. A likeness of the latest 
improved “ web ”’ appeared in our February issue. 

THE printing and stationery firm of Brown, Pettibone & Kelly has 
been changed to Brown, Pettibone & Co. The leading partner of the 
firm is the widow of Thos. H. Brown, who was accidentally killed 
while inspecting the water-wheel of a paper mill near Putney, Vermont, 
last September. 

THE engraving representing the several contestants in the recent 
typesetting match in this city, under the auspices of the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, is the production of Manz & Co., cor. of La Salle 
and Washington streets, and was gotten up conjointly for THE INLAND 
PRINTER and the 7ypefounder. 

THE “ Printers’ Library ’’ of this city has just received a handsome 
addition to its collection of curiosities in the shape of rare and valuable 
books, by-laws, scales of prices, etc., the gift of Mr. Wm. H. Rand, of 
Rand, McNally & Co. Among the books is a handsome specimen of 
the work of the Aldine press, issued in Rome in 1562. 





















A Tiny THOUGH VALUED PRESENT.—We acknowledge the receipt 
of a somewhat unique and well filled pincushion in the shape of a tiny, 
a very, very tiny shoe, covered with crimson velvet and bound with 
satin ribbon—a granddaughter’s offering. It hangs on our desk a 
valued souvenir, and we wish the donor, from our heart of hearts, all 
the happiness and prosperity which this world can bestow. 

THE interest manifested in union matters is exemplified in the fact 
that W. J. Warder, a clever young printer of Litchfield, Illinois, came 
wo hundred miles from that city to join Chicago Typographical Union 

t its last meeting. He started homeward the same evening, the proud 
sossessor of a traveling card, and expressed himself as much delighted 
vith his experience, and that his interest in the proceedings of the 
1eeting was so strong that he felt amply repaid for his long journey. 

THE action of the Chicago theatrical managers in combining to 

bolish the lithograph window picture nuisance deserves the thanks of 
he community, The “ We, Us & Co.,” and other monstrosities which 
,ave disgusted the public for the past year in every show window, 
nerits the execration of all decent men and women in the country. 
f the performances advertised are half as abominable in character as 


he illustrations given, they ought to be suppressed by the iron hand of | 


he law. 

THE annual election of the Chicago Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, was 
ield on Saturday, March 6. The following gentlemen were elected 
ior the ensuing term: President, R. F. Sullivan; vice-president, Fred. 
(oss ; financial secretary, M. J. Kiley; recording secretary, B. Nolan; 
reasurer, M. Knowles; executive committee, S. McNamara, George 
\[cLenaher, F. Baumgartner; board of directors, J. Henry, J. Cou- 
nihan, D. O’Brien, F. Miller, H. Rochon; guardian, R. Timroth; 
lelegate to International Typographical Union, M. Curtis; alternate, 
Wm. Casey. 

A Goop ReEcorp.—The following sales have been effected by the 
frm of Snider & Hoole, of this city, during the past thirty days: 
lwo paper box machines to Nicholson & Bro., Richmond, Ind.; 
No. 4°/ Hickok ruling machine to Chronicle Co., Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
ruling machine, standing-press, table shears, etc., to H. Engel, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; ruling machine to Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; ruling machine and paging machine to Bristol & Knabe, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; Hickok °/ ruling machine, with auxiliary 
striker, to Gibson, Miller & Richardson, Omaha, Nebraska. 

POPULATION OF CHICAGO.—The following table shows the popu- 
lation of this city for each fifth year, that for 1875 being taken as a 
mean between the official counts for 1874 and 1876, while that for last 
year is a similar estimate given by applying the percentage from 1878 
to 1884. The last column shows the average annual per cent of 
increase for the preceding five years. The same ratio that is used for 
last year gives the population for 1886 as 706,500. In each case 
the figures apply only to the residents within the corporate limits 
of the city: 

Year. Population, Average p. c. 





TRIE i ccc waweaneeieespaeedensas ses Seuede eine ees 667,900 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE?— So far as we can learn up to the 
time of going to press, the following comprises the list of members of 
the (ypographical union who have announced themselves as candidates 
for the offices named below, at the ensuing election: President, A. 
II. McLaughlin*; recording secretary, J. R. Jessup,* Geo. J. Knott; 
secretary-treasurer, Samuel Rastall,* Thos. N. Francis; delegates to 
International Typographical Union, Edward Langston, C. G. Stivers, 
Jos. N. Barnhurst, Sam. K. Parker, Chas. T. Gould, Arthur G. Davis, 
L. C. Shepard, W. H. Nicholson, W. J. Creevy, Frank Willard, 
J. E. McCarthy, E. G. Sprague, Jas. O’Leary, Nelson Bowerman, 
Standish Acres, N. E. White; sergeant-at-arms, Wm. Hollister.* 


*Present incumbent, 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD.— The following is an exact copy 
of a handbill, which is doubtless the handiwork of an “amatoor”’ 
of this city. If the flavor of the “ Fresh Salt Meat” advertised corre- 
sponds with the character of the production here given, we believe 
that “this Comunity ”’ has by this time ‘convince themself”’ that they 
wish none of it. 

MEAT MARKET! 
I the undersighned wishes to inform to the general Public, 
that I opened a Meat Market. 
AT 716 BURLING ST., 
CORNER DEWEY COURT, 
Where I intend to keep a first class Stock of Fresh Salt and 
Smoked Meat. 
POULTRY, GAME AND FISH, 

At reasonable prices, hoping that the people in this Comunity will 
giva me a trial and convince themself. 

All orders will be promptly attented to. 


THE following circular has been received by the United States sen- 
ators and Illinois representatives in congress : 
CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Dear Sir: 
Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, at its meeting held January 31, 1886, 


Cuicaco, February 6, 1886. 


emphatically protested against the passage of the International Copyright bill offered 
by Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, for the following reasons : 

We antagonize the Hawley bill as presented in congress, knowing that its effect 
would be to bankrupt large printing establishments who make a specialty of furnish- 
ing the working classes with the latest and best works of authors at a price within the 
means of all. The Hawley bill will prove a heavy tax upon the education of the 
people, and its tendency will be to place good and elevating works of authors out of 
the reach of the masses, and force the reading of only the trashy and unhealthy lite- 
rature of the day, Its effect would also be to throw hundreds of printers upon an 
already crowded labor market, and curtail the force at present employed in paper- 
making, bookbinding, and kindred trades. 

Trusting you will use your best endeavors to prevent the passage of the Hawley 
Respectfully yours, 

Anprew H. McLAvuGuHun, 
President. 


bill, we are 
J. R. Jessup, 
Recording Secretary. 


THE COMMITTEE’S AWARD. 


The accompanying report of the Awarding Committee appointed to 
examine and decide on the merits of the specimens of typography 
entered for competition during the past four months, speaks for itself: 


To the Editor,—Your committee to whom was submitted the specimens for 
THe INLAND Printer prizes report as follows : 

In order to do justice to all the specimens, we first decided as to the features 
which were to constitute excellence. After some discussion the prizes were awarded 
as below, with the reasons therefor accompanying each, 

First prize to M. F. Dougherty, of the J. M. W. Jones Company, specimen on 
page 304 of February number, for originality, adaptability and detail of execution. 

Second prize to F. Russell, with Thad. B. Mead, 96 Duane street, New York 
detail of execution and symmetry. 

Third prize to A. R. Allexon, Shepherd & Johnston, Chicago ; adaptibility and 
general execution. 

The committee desire to make favorab’e mention of the specimen from G. A. 
Moore, of the Beverly Zimes, in the November number. We also advise A. J. 
Smith, of the Rochester (N. Y.) Z7mes, to keep on the track, as he has evidently 
not missed his calling. 

While recognizing the fact that some of the contestants were handicapped by the 
lack of labor-saving material and improved machinery, and that several of the speci- 
mens showed genuine skill and genius, without the assistance of modern appliances, 
we could not consider these points in our official capacity, and therefore simply 
passed judgment on the respective merits of the specimens submitted. 

Cuas. G. Forsusn, Chairman. 
FRANK S. PELTON. 

C. E, Lewis. 

SAMUEL Foors. 

F, J. Hurveut, Secretary. 





THE NEW YORK PHOTO-ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


of 67 Park Place, of which Mr. John Hastings is president, and Mr. 
A. R. Hart manager, is too well known to the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, through its productions, which have appeared from time to 
time in our columns, to need any commendation at our hands. In tone 
and exquisite finish the specimens presented show to what adsolute 
perfection this class of work has been brought by this firm, which justly 
claims that the artists and workmen in their employ cannot afford to 
turn out anything of an inferior character. 
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SPECIMENS . RECEIVED. 

S. C. Hunter & Co., Malvern, Iowa, show that good printing can 
be turned out in their establishment. 

THE Bayfield (Wisconsin) County Press printing-house has sent a 
very creditable selection of general work. 

A. H. Berc, Columbia, S. C., sends several very creditable 
specimens of composition, the presswork of which is equally satis- 
factory. 


KENNEDY & Dory, 393 Pearl street, Cleveland, Ohio, forward sev- | 
eral specimens of colored poster work, which are very attractive and 
well arranged. 

THE designs furnished by Chas. E. Young & Co., of Minneapolis, 
are unique and meritorious, especially the business card, although the 
curving of the C is far from perfect. 


Mc CRELLIsH & QUIGLEY, 16 East State street, Trenton, N. J., fur- 
nish a very attractive, symmetrical and neatly executed business card, 
in script, printed in black and red. 

P. RYAN, Market street, Brantford, Ontario, is represented by a 
passable business circular, in blue and red. [Mr. R., take our advice, 
however, and kick that brick red out of doors. ] : 

THE card, in gold, lake, purple and green, by C. W. Thayer, of 
Brockton, Massachusetts, is a neat, effective, and well balanced produc- / 


tion, The presswork is also worthy of especial commendation. 


W. J., Toronto, forwards a specimen in the shape of a stock 
certificate in the Toronto Base Ball Association, the outlines of which 
are passable, while the details could very easily be materially improved. 


AN attractive advertising card, in colors, comes from the Frankfort 
(Kansas) Bee office. It is chaste and at the same time effective, and 
shows what good taste and judgment can accomplish even with the 
most limited stock of material. 

HarpMaAN, of St. Joseph, Missouri, sends a four-page circular, 
printed for the Mounted Commandery of that city, worked in gold, 
green, red, and black. The designs on the first and fourth pages—a 
cross and opened volume — appear to good advantage. 





From the La Cygne Weekly Journal, Kansas, comes an extensive 
assortment of commercial printing, consisting of business cards, letter 
and note heads, circulars, certificates, etc., whose general excellence 
reflects the highest credit on the establishment turning them out. 


ATWATER & GILEs, Meriden, Connecticut, contribute a somewhat 
attractive business card, the filagree work of which is overdone, while 
the desire to secure symmetry crops out a little too strongly; besides, 
the bottom lines do not balance or harmonize with the main features of 
the job. 

Gro. W. CRANE & Co., of Minneapolis, comes again to the front 
with a number of specimens, which sustain the good words previously 
spoken concerning the general character of the work turned out by this 
establishment. Neatness, rather than effort, seems to be the point 
arrived at, and we wish a number of more pretentious competitors 
would take a lesson therefrom. 


THE specimens of fine printing from Stanchfield & Co., St. Paul, 
consisting of business cards, circulars, programmes, etc., are neat, clean 
jobs, though composition on the firm card is not, in our opinion, in con- 
sonance with its surroundings and character. The design is also subject 
to criticism, as is the positive nature of the coloring, the moon being 
out of place in a sky of such a hue. 


THE specimens sent by J. W. Shepherd, of Brockport, New York, 
show that his selection of type has been made with very poor judgment, 
the grotesque predominating. One glaring defect in this gentleman’s 
productions is, that whether a business card, title page or circular 
receives his attention, the services of ornamental cap lines are invariably 
called into requisition, to the exclusion of more appropriate material. 





THE specimens received from the Journal print of Lincoln, Ne- | 
braska, justify us in repeating what we have heretofore said regarding 
the general excellence of the work turned out by this establishment, 
and yet while we admit that the use of the Japanese border and char- 











acters were peculiarly appropriate in the programme of the “ Mikado” 
Dress Ball, we seriously question the propriety of trying to crowd in 
the entire font. Enough is as good as a feast. 

A BOOK of specimens from the well known firm of Cramer, Aikens 
& Cramer, Milwaukee, deserves more than a passing notice. The 
hand of the ¢rue artist is discernible in every production, no matter 
whether we admire the pretentious colored title page, or the modest 


| business circular or letter head. The rule work is especially well 


executed, and the pressman has done his full share in the make up of 
general excellence. When we state the book is gotten out under the 


| supervision of Mr. J. S. Bletcher, one of the best job printers in the 


United States, no further reference to its merits is necessary. 

SAMPLES have also been received from the Oneida (N. Y.) Dispatch 
job print; E. N. Walling, artistic printer, New Haven, Connecticut, a 
novel and attractive colored business circular; the Record office, Ada, 
Ohio; E. F. Bachelor, book and job printer, Lynn, Massachusetts. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 
FIFTEEN newspaper men sit in the Iowa legislature. 
A NEW morning daily is talked of in Covington, Kentucky. 


EVERY newspaper in St. Louis is published in a union office. 


) THE Poor DeviL is the name of a German labor paper in 


Detroit. 

PHILADELPHIA has thirteen daily papers, ten of which employ union 
printers. 

WITHIN twenty-five years the joboffices of Pennsylvania have 
increased six fold. 

RoMAN letters are used by all Christian nations except the Germans, 
Danes and Russians. 

EDITOR PULITZER, of the New York Word’, was born in Hungary, 
and studied under a private tutor. 

WE are indebted to Mr. Carroll D. Wright for an interesting manual 
on “ Distributive Codperation.” 

Mr. D. P. Boyer, chief organizer of the National Typographical 
Union, is about to visit the eastern cities. 

BusINEss in Denver is reported better than it has been for some 
time, there being few, if any, idle printers in the city. 

ADVERTISING in newspapers,as now published, did not become 
general until the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

THE Philadelphia Typographical Beneficial Society has a member- 
ship of one hundred and seventy-five in good standing. 

THE proprietors of the Cra//sman have now established a book and 
joboffice in connection with the publication of the paper. 

THE poem printed in the present issue of THe INLAND PRINTER 
was originally published in Once a Month, Lewiston, Maine, in 1856. 

THE Culbertson (Nebraska) Sen and Reville give a year’s subscrip- 
tion free to everyone publishing a land notice in either of those papers. 

SoLoMON IDE, of Claremont, the Nestor of New Hampshire 
printers and publishers, has passed his ninety-first birthday in good 
health. 

THE scale of prices in Butte, Montana, is now 45 cents for after- 
noon papers, 50 cents for morning papers and bookwork, and $24 per 
week for job printers. 

THERE are 633 German papers published in the United States, of 
which 83 are daily, 76 Sunday, and 474 weekly papers. The circula- 
tion ranges from 400 to 65,000. 5 

F. F. Donovan, the indefatigable state deputy for New York, has 
recently organized a union at Glens Falls, and is making efforts to 
organize Newburg and Kingston. 

THE newsboys of Washington, D. C., are organized into a union 
numbering one hundred members, and they declare they will not sell 
or handle ‘rat ’’ or boycotted newspapers. 

Boston Typographical Union has opened an office for the conven- 
ience of employing printers and the assistance of employés. ‘Special 
pains will be taken to secure first-class workmen when ordered, 
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THE Typographical Union of Columbus, Ohio, owns over nine hun- 
dred square feet in Greenlawn Cemetery, and has ordered stone steps 
and corner stones for the improvement of the lot, at a cost of $go. 
A UNION of pressmen has been organized in Syracuse under charter 
from the International Typographical Union, and there are good pros- 
pects of two more being organized in that state in the near future. 


IN New Orleans the presidents of the printers’? and pressmen’s 
unions have been indicted for criminal libel in carrying a banner in 
their labor parade with the device : ‘* Fined $600 for being union men.” 


ONE of the oldest printers in the United States, Benjamin R. Hitch- 
cock, died at his home in New Haven, Connecticut, the 31st ult., at the 
age of eighty years. He issued the first number of the New Haven 
Paliadium, and was at one time mayor of New Haven. 

A RECENT typesetting contest occurred in Memphis, Tennessee. 


contestants worked one and a half hours each afternoon and 


The rules governing the contest, which was under the 


The 
evening. 
auspices of the Memphis Typographical Union, were the same as those 
under which the Chicago contestants worked. ‘The following is the 
total score: Van Bibber, 28,707; Mayfield, 26,838; Drake, 26,787 ; 
Ifolmes, 25,461; Sheats, 24,441. 

Messrs. ITAMILTON & BAKER, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, the well 
known wood type manufacturers, have recently perfected, patented and 
placed on the market an improved cutting stick for paper cutters, the 
merits of which need only to be known to secure its universal adop- 
tion, This improvement consists of a one-quarter inch square, made 
out of select rock maple (which occupies in space but one-twenty-fifth 
of the old sized and used stick), which is held in position by a steel 
plate secured by screw bolts every six inches, thus rendering warping 
an impossibility. A new strip can be inserted in a few seconds, and 
each side of the square is available. But the overshadowing advantage 
of this improvement is that the strips can be furnished at a reduction of 
seventy-five per cent below the cutting sticks now in use. 

(JuiIcK WoRK.—At noon yesterday the report of the committee on 
state house expenditures, with the lengthy testimony taken therewith, 
was given to the state printer to be printed. At one o’clock the force 
of compositors at the office and as many extra ones as could be ob- 
tained, began work and worked steadily till two o’clock A.M. This 
morning, long before the legislators were up, a complete, neat pamphlet 
of one hundred and twelve pages, containing the report and all the tes- 
timony in question, was ready for distribution. The pamphlet was 
made up from seven forms of sixteen pages each and contains over 50,- 
000 words. This is one of the quickest jobs ever turned out in the 
state, and the state office at the same time published the usuai daily 
calendars for the house and senate sessions of today. Mr. E. P. Harris, 
the efficient and veteran foreman of the state printing house, and his 
able force, are equal to any emergency in the printing line.—.Svate 
Journal, Topeka, February 19. 

FOREIGN. 

THE Mother-in-Law is the title of a paper published in Pueblo, 
Mexico, by young women. 

NEW ZEALAND has one hundred and twenty newspapers, thirty of 
which are daily, to a population of only 400,000, 

DURING the first ten months of last year, France exported to Tunis 
319,081 francs’ worth of paper, cardboard, books and prints. 


THE Melbourne Typographical Association has recommended the 
reduetion of the term of apprenticeship from seven to five years. 


SAMUEL PirMAN will shortly publish, in monthly parts, an ed?tion 
de /uxe of the Bible in shorthand, at the nominal price of six pence 
a part. 

In England, last year, 4,307 new books were published. Of these 
the largest portion — 636 volumes — were religious. There were also 


brought out 1,333 new editions. 


A NEW firm, the Picturesque Atlas Publishing Company, of Sydney, 
has taken the initiatory measures to publish a large illustrated work 
upon Australia. The expenditure for the first edition is estimated at 
$300,000, 


INLAND 
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In France and its colonies 4,092 periodicals are published, 1,586 of 
Of the political organs, 87 appear in Paris 


which are issued in Paris. 

and 1,360 in the provinces. 
A CIRCULAR published in the Spanish Oficial Gazette enjoins the 

governors of provinces to grant complete freedom for the press. This 


has given immense satisfaction to the persons concerned. 


MonTEVIDEO, the capital of Uruguay, with a population of 125,000, 
has twenty-three daily newspapers, more than any other city in the 
world—three times as many as London, and nearly twice as many as 
New York. 

ENGLISH stationers are complaining very bitterly of the competition 
of “cheap labor” in the manufacture of German papers, which are 
sold for less in the English market than the same grade of English 
papers can be. 

Ar last advices business at Sydney continued good with employ- 
At Melbourne, however, trade 


ment for all willing and steady hands. 
At Adelaide 


has been dull, and the list of unemployed is still large. 
also trade is dull. 

The British government printing, which is worth £130,000 a year, 
will hereafter be open to competition. Of the three firms heretofore 
enjoying the monopoly, Hansard has had it over a century, and the 
other two nearly as long. 

THE school for printers’ and typefounders’ apprentices in Austria, 
now numbers three hundred and fifty. Newspaper apprentices can 
attend in their off hours. The school will furnish workmen, compos- 
itors, pressmen and machine menders. 

THE Anglo-Japanese Review having obtained the requisite per- 
mission from the authorities, has issued its first number, a modest, 
well-printed little sheet of four pages, with a one-page supplement of 
advertisements. The paper is published at Hiogo, and is edited by Mr. 
Yoshioka Iku. 

THE members of the London Society of Compositors, in apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services of their secretary, Mr. Drummond, at a 
recent meeting, unanimously agreed to increase his salary to £200 per 
annum. The decision is a very judicious one, especially now that the 
total number of members amounts to nearly 7,000. 

AT a meeting held recently by the operative printers at Leipsic, a 
committee was commissioned to draw up a new tariff for composition 
on the basis of nine hours’ daily work, the result to be submitted to a 
general meeting of all the Leipsic printers. The meeting expressed 
the desire that the alteration might be proceeded with in concord with 
the master printers. 

Tue German Master Printers’ Union, which until recently was on 
the point of dissolution, numbering on the first October last 244 mem- 
bers, has received a fresh and healthful impetus by the new law on 
accidents, which all masters, small ones and big ones, are subjected to, 
On November 27 the number of the members of the Masters’ Union had 
risen to 894, and may be now above a thousand. 

RECENTLY the printers of Naples put forth a new price list and 
regulations, which were submitted to the employers. Fifty master 
printers at once signed the new scale, and, what is still more singular, 
attended the meetings of the printers and assisted them in their struggle 
against those who resisted. At last reporis the strike was over, all 
employers having accepted the price list. 

THE German state printing-office, for which only a few years ago 
an entirely new building was erected, has already outgrown its premises. 
One of the adjoining houses is intended to be bought to permit of the 
necessary enlargement; but its price being 360,000 marks ( £18,000), 
the Reichstag will have to decide the matter. It is not unlikely that 
the Liberals may offer a strong opposition, as the private printing indus- 
try looks with no favourable eye on the state establishment.—Prinéers’ 
Register, London. 

FRENCH trade statistics are sometimes rather late in appearing. 
Those for 1884, for instance, are only just published. Compared with 
those for 1883, they show a decrease of fifty per cent in imported rags, 
and an increase of twenty-four per cent in wood pulp. The importa- 
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iion of foreign papers has risen slightly, while the export of French- 
made paper has decreased from eight million francs to seven million, 
r twelve and a half per cent. The export of cards, too, is less by 
fifteen per cent. The imports of books in the French language have 
isen, while the exports of such books have fallen nine per cent.— 
Printers’ Register, London. 


THE Natal Mercury (South Africa) recently celebrated its thirty- 
iird birthday, and thus completed the term of its first generation. 
‘here are not more than half-a-dozeu papers in South Africa that can | 
ast such a lifetime, and of these the only daily issues are in Natal. | 
‘he Mercury claims that in no other instance has the editorial conduct 
ofa South African journal remained in the same hands so long as in 
tueir case; while the names which appeared in their imprint twenty- 
ve years ago are there still. 

As the result of an interview between a deputation from the Typo- 
«raphical Associations and the chief secretary, a clause has been 
iserted in the Factories and Workshops Bill (which has passed the 
ssembly and reached the Upper House), stipulating that no boy under 
ixteen or girl under eighteen shall work as a typesetter in any print- 


ing-office for longer than eight hours, nor between six in the evening 

id six in the morning, except in a case of emergency, with the per- 
niission of the minister, and then only on the condition that for twelve 
hours preceding and for twelve hours following such night work they 
shall not be employed.— Printers’ Register, London. 


AbVICEs from Sydney report business there as very good, the sea- 
son for briskness being in full swing. At Brisbane trade is quiet, par- 
liament having been prorogued. At Melbourne things, though some- 
what dull, are beginning to show signs of improvement, hands being 
taken on for the « Directory”? and at the government printing-office. 
‘The reverse is the case at Adelaide, for, owing to the retrenchment 
policy adopted by beth the government and the house, some £5,000 
has been deducted from the government printer's estimate, who has had 
to reduce the number of men employed. Work at the other offices 
there is fairly brisk, though this is not expected to last long. 


THE most important printing-offices in the Argentine Confederation 
are: Kidd & Co’s (an English house); the Courrier de la Plata, 
Buffet’s, and Corie’s (three French houses); Za Union, Penzer & 
Kraft’s (book publishers); Kingelfuss’s (Swiss), and Lowe’s (English). 
All these employ from thirty to thirty-five hands. There is also a con- 
siderable number of small jobbing printers. At the time of writing 
there were forty-five daily and about ten weekly papers, but after the 
election the number will in all probability be reduced. The best are 
La Nacton and La Prensa, which are both printed on Marinoni ma- 
chines. The plant comes from France, England, Germany and the 
United States. As for the staff, it is strangely cosmopolitan. In an 
ofiice of twenty-five hands, the writer has seen Belgians, French, Eng- 
lish, Swiss, Poles, Italians, North and South Americans, and Argentines 


of all shades.— Exchange. 


FACTS ABOUT ROLLERS. 
The sefting of a roller, especially on a cylinder press, requires care 
and judgment. Rollers cast from re-casting composition never shrink. 
Roller trucks should be one-sixteenth of an inch less in diameter than 


the roller. 

Glue and molasses rollers should be kept in an air-tight box, with a 
shallow jar at the bottom for water as needed. In damp weather 
remove the water, in dry weather let the water remain. Rollers when 
out of use any length of time should be put away with the ink on them 
to protect their surface from the action of the atmosphere. 

It would be difficult to find a pressman who could be induced to 
believe there was anything for him to learn in the making of rollers. 
Several things enter into the choice of composition, such as quality of 
ink used, climate, class of work, requirements of presses, etc. The | 

| 





cores should be cleansed by scraping, or, if of wood, by scalding in 
strong lye or soap suds, then dried. New rollers should be washed in 
sperm or coal oil before used. It will prevent the strong suction. 
Turpentine is better than benzine for removing colored inks, Never 


use lye on new rollers,—Z xchange. 
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TO PREPARE AN OVERLAY. 


About the best method of preparing a wood-cut overlay is to take 
three careful proofs on a kindly-surfaced paper, moderately thin; next 
cut out slantingly all the light portions of proof No. 1, and set it aside 
to build upon; next cut out proof of No. 2a great deal more, according 
to the character of light and shade and the judgment of the operator, 
and paste what remains with as little as will hold exactly in position 
over the first; next, cut out such heavy portions of proof No. 3 as may 
appear judicious, and paste them also in exact position, and the “ over- 
lay”? is almost completed, but may need a little dressing with a sharp 
eraser. By this simple process the pressman builds up a finished over- 
lay that so operates on the impression of the engraving as to bring out 
the shades and manipulate the high-lights of the picture with all the 
artistic effects originally contemplated by the artist. He is also énabled 
to “cover” with the least possible amount of ink, which is a leading 
feature of artistic presswork. But the young pressman must have 
experience in this particularly nice operation before he can expect to 
become a proficient. We have described the process; yet engravings 
vary so much in their general character that no dogmatic system will 
apply universally. The student must possess a quick perception of 
what is demanded by each particular cut, and modify his judgment 
accordingly. An excellent plan is to keep before him the engraver’s 
proof, and be guided by it in the amount of building up that is 


expedient.— Exchange. 


THE Wisconsin Fiber Company, located at Monico, expect to be in 
running order by the Ist of April. This company owns 5,000 acres 
in the immediate vicinity of their works, cut and prepare their own 
wood, and intend to turn out ten tons of pulp per day. They have 
purchased from the Wheelwright Patent Sulphite Company, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, the exclusive right for the southern and western 
states. Mr. Frank Steel, formerly of the Kaukana Paper Company, 


has been appointed manager. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 
ayton.—State of trade, medium ; prospects, not very flattering ; composition 

Dayt State of trad 1 cts, not flattering posit 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 25 and 35 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $15. 

Detroit.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, bright; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents ; bookwork, 33% cents. There is a surplus of 
newspaper men, but job printers are all employed. 

Galveston.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not good; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 45 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, per 
week, $20. 

Joliet.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents ; evening, 27 cents; bookwork, 27 cents ; job printers, per week, $12 to $15. 

Lincoln.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 33 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. New scale of prices adopted February 28. 

Lockport.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning papers, 
26 cents ; evening, 26 cents ; job printers, per week, $12. 

Louisville.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per 
week, $18. Good printers can find employment here. Subs are getting all they can 


do. 
Mobile.—State of trade, good; prospects, better; composition on morning 


papers, 4o cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 4o cents ; job printers, per week, $16, 

New Haven.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15 to $18. 

Omaha.-—State of trade, fair; prospects, not so good; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$15. New comers should inquire if there is a union, and what offices to work in. 

Richmond, Va.—State of trade, tolerably good; prospects, improving; com- 
position on morning papers, 4o cents; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16. Our union has recently increased from ninety to about one 
hundred and forty members. 

Sacramento.—State of trade, moderately good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, 
per week, $21, 

Salt Lake City.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, 
$18 to $20. The legislature is now sitting, which makes the printing business for the 
time being brisk, 
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San Francisco.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, 
$18, 

Sedalia.—State of trade, good; prospects, a new evening paper will shortly 
be started; composition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; book- 
work, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $12 and $15. 

Springfield.—State of trade, good; prospects, very fair; composition on 
morning papers, 331% cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. Good workmen can get good work. 

South Bend.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on evening 
papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $12. Will probably 
have something to report next month, 

St. Louis.—State of trade, moderately brisk ; prospects, unchanged ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 4o cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. We have drawn a line which will prevent non-union offices 
receiving any help from union men, and are trying to put down all cheap labor offices 
by enforcing the working card system. 

Topeka.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair ; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; The difficulty with the 


Capitol has been settled by conference, and that office now employs none but union 


job printers, per week, $15. 


men. 


Toronto.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per week, 
$11. 

Wilkesbarre.—State of trade, very good; prospects, encouraging ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $14 and $15, Subbing, good. 

Winnipeg.—State of trade, very good ; prospects, doubtful ; composition on 


morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 32% cents; job printers, per week, $16, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Crosscurp & West, wood and photo-engravers, of Philadelphia, 
formerly of 715, 717 and 719 Arch street, are now located at 907 
Filbert street. 

THE Improved Keystone Quoin is, without doubt, one of the very 
best in the market. It is a safe, simple, quick and sensible lock-up, 
permanent, cheap and durable. For sale by typefounders and printers’ 
supply houses throughout the United States. 

Fucus & LANG, manufacturers of metal leaf bronze powders, of 29 
Warren street, New York, and 79 Dearborn street, Chicago, have re- 
cently gotten up a new metal leaf bronze, to take the place of the 
expensive imported French leaf bronze. Price $1.50 per Ib. 

LLIpMAN’s Patent Eyelet Machines are the best and most satisfactory 
paper fasteners in the market, as they securely fasten and prevent 

No lawyer, binder or manu- 
Made by H 


tampering with papers at the same time. 
facturer can afford to be without one. L. Lipman, 51 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

ONE of the best stapling machines is that manufactured by the Wire 
Staple Company, 304 Branch street, Philadelphia. It is capable of 
holding one hundred staples at a charge, and automatically feeding the 
same, so that they may be inserted one by one and clinched flat on the 
underside of the papers. Price $3. 

Geo. H. SANBORN & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New York, have 
recently placed on the market an all-iron card cutter, with wheel front 
gauge, a feature which no other card cutter in the market possesses. It 
moves quickly, and perfectly true, both ends moving simultaneously. 


All parties having use for card cutters are respectfully requested to look 


into the merits of this machine. 

Tue Francis Improved Registering Machine, compact, accurate 
and cheap, is indispensable in every well regulated printing-office. It 
has no complicated parts to wear or get out of order, and is claimed to 
be the most simple and accurate device now offered on the market. 
Manufactured by the Francis Registering Machine Company, 194 
Washington street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

THE Manhattan Type Foundry, manufacturers of printers’ novelties, 
323 Pearl street, New York, has recently introduced a modern improve- 
ment in the typefounding business, which consists of the employment 
of gas for melting metal. ‘The special advantages claimed are, that it 
produces no ashes, dust or smell, and an even and controllable heat, 


INLAND PRINTER. 


and that by its employment three casting machines can be run with 
greater ease than two could be run under the old system. No addi- 
tional space is required, and the apparatus can be put in without the 
least interference with present arrangements. 

WE have received from Samuel Bingham’s Son, manufacturer of 
printers’ rollers, Chicago, a handsome calendar for 1886. The calendar 
is all that a patriot could long for, its most conspicuous feature being an 
American eagle perched upon the American flag and apparently 
screaming defiance to all the world, including other roller manufac- 
turers. Mr. Bingham went to Chicago from New York in 1877, and 
by virtue of perseverance became the largest manufacturer of printers’ 
rollers in the entire West.--_Z.xchange. 

WE direct the especial attention of our readers to the printers’ 
specialties advertised in the present issue by G. D. R. Hubbard, of the 
Elm City Printers’ Warehouse, New Haven, Connecticut. They con- 
sist of a self-feeding bronzing pad, and the Elm City counter and card 
cutter, all of which possess real merit, and in truth have come to be 
regarded as indispensables in every well regulated printing-office. By 
the way, brother Hubbard makes one of the finest roller compositions 
It is clear, elastic and tough. Numerous eastern 
It is well worth a trial, and for its 


in the market. 
printers are using it entirely. 
special points see advertisement in the April number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 

THE Prouty Press Co., of 49 Federal street, Boston, have recently 
added several very important improvements to their job presses. The 
segmentary gears on the old style have been superseded by a system of 
common crank movements, so arranged as to produce the least amount 
of friction and the maximum of power, and by which without the use 
of cams or other objectionable features the essential requisites for a 
practical press are obtained—slow motion and dwell to platen to 
facilitate feeding, and slow approach to and dwell on impression, and 
consequent saving in the wear of type, as by the rotating movement. 
New and improved gripper attachments have also been applied — 
simple, easily adjusted and durable—these advantages, together with 
its simplicity of construction, strength, durability, power, speed, ease 
of making ready and operating, and perfect register make it one of 
the most profitable and desirable presses in the market. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
SALE. 
Sanborn 17-inch job Backer. . 
re 13-inch Roller Backer 
18-inch Roller Backer 
pair 30-inch Sanborn Improved Table Shears 
“© 32-inch Hickok zs 4 
« 30-inch Toulmin ae 
40-inch Marshall’s Monogram 
Marshall Foot Round Corner Cutter....... 
Self Clamp ss a a 
Hickok Power Sawing Machine 
Hickok Ruling Machines, hand power, at...... 
Sanborn 36-inch hand and power Paper Cutter 
Sheridan 43-inch “ ee 
Carr Wire Stitching Machines at 
American Book Sewing Machine, Wire Stitcher, Novelty A. 
No. 3 Sheridan Hand and Power Embosser..............- 
Chambers’ 32-page Folder and Paster ....... 
Blackball Rotary Perforators at 
English ce ss 
Rotary Card Cutter, power, 30-inch 
Large Die-Cutting Machine, power 
Power Stubb Folding Machine 
Sutcliff Numbering Machine, two heads, at... 
Culver, Page, Hoyne & Co. Paging Machine.............. 
The above machines have all been overhauled in our shops, 
most of them good as new. For further information, write to the 
E, P. DONNELL MF’G CO., 


Office and Salesrooms ; 158 and 160 Clark street, Chicago. 
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The accompanying illustration is that of a motor which it is claimed 


fills all the requisites of an economical and perfect working hydraulic | 


engine, manufactured by the Amherst Hydraulic Motor Co., of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. It is adapted for a variety of purposes, such 
as driving sewing machines, dental engines, printing-presses, organs, 
etc. Eight sizes are manufactured, ranging in weight from 16 to 550 
lbs., and in prices from $38 to $350. 











Among its special advantages may be mentioned the following : 
1. Itis a piston motor. All other kinds lose a large per cent of the 
power. 2. It has no dead centers, because the power is constantly 
applied at right angles to the crank. 3. It will start in any position 
with a full load, and its action is quiet, strong and uniform. 4. It can 
be reversed, and runs equally well in either direction. 5. It is 
thoroughly built in every respect, simple in construction, accessible in 
all its parts, and every part can be duplicated. 6. It gives the largest 
possible per cent of power for the water used. 

From a large number of highly complimentary testimonials fur- 
nished we select the following as having a special interest and reference 
to the trade: 

AN ECONOMICAL MOTIVE POWER. 


On page two of Zhe Courier, this week, we give an illustrated description of 
the Amherst Water Motor, which drives the machinery of Zhe Courier office, and 
does its work admirably in every respect. With an experience of many years in the 
matter of running printing-office machinery, we have never found anything more 
thoroughly satisfactory in the way, both of economy and convenience, than our 
Amherst Motor.—Great Barrington (Mass.) Courier, October 28, 1885. 


Parties desirous of obtaining further information should write to the 
manufacturers for illustrated catalogue. 





NEW COMPOSING-STICK—STANDARD LEAD 
CUTTER GAUGE. 


For many years few, if any, specially valuable improvements have 
been made in the indispensable composing-stick, and this is all the 
more surprising when we consider how many desirable qualities might 


Patent pending. 
Fic. 1. 


be added to any of the ordinary sticks now in use. The one now 
manufactured and offered to the trade by the Printers’ Standard Gauge 
Company, of Battle Creek, Michigan, Fig. 1, is a marked improvement 








| 
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feature of advantage — that of being a ¢/me saver, and this characteristic 
is the distinguishing quality in the labor-saving machinery and appli- 
ances which are destined to supplant those in common use. 

This new article consists of a strongly made iron screw stick with 
the addition of a brass strip about a nonpareil in thickness, fastei.ed to 
the inner side of the back part of the stick, the brass strip and the 
sliding jaw of the stick having each diagonal slots or mortises to fit 
each other. Its special value, however, consists in the fact that these 
slots are all even picas apart, and are consecutively numbered by sunk 
figures at the top, beginning with one pica, so that the compositor has 
only to open the set screw, shove the jaw of the stick along till it rests 
at the number of picas which he desires his measure to be, and 
tighten the screw, when the stick is ready for use, and is absolutely 
accurate in measure. 

It will be readily seen that this saves time, and insures uniformity, 
for when the slots are once adjusted there can be no variation in the 
width of the stick. 





Patent allowed, 


Fic. 2. 


The Standard Lead Cutter Gauge, Fig. 2, represents the application 
of the same principle to the lead cutter, and the operation of the device 
in connection therewith is as easily seen as in the stick. The milled 
headed screw No. 1 acts on a lipped spring on the under side of the 
gauge which, when the screw is put down, fastens in the notches in 
the raised portions of the bed on which the gauge slides, and thus 
holds it firmly in position. A numbered brass strip inlaid in the cut- 
ter bed facilitates the setting of the gauge to any desired measure. 
Screw No. 2 is used in setting the gauge for bastard lengths. 





Fic. 3. 


Fig. 3 shows Standard Cutter Gauge No. 2, a different device for 
accomplishing the same as No. 1, a series of holes in the cutter bed 
determining the pica ems. The gauge is held in place by pins project- 
ing from its undersurface which engage in the holes of the bed. The 
gauge plate is made of such length that by reversing it the same gauge 
may be used for both pica and nonpareil measures. 

A second gauge goes with style of cutter No. 2, by means of which 
bastard measures may be cut. 

The inventor describes a number of different devices, by means of 
which composing-sticks and lead cutters may be graduated, all of 
which he has included in his letters patent, but only those above 
described have been selected, as the most practical and durable, and 
are for the present the only styles manufactured for the trade. 

We feel perfectly satisfied that the efforts now put forth by the 
manufacturers to introduce these labor-saving devices will be crowned 
with success, and that all progressive, wide-awake 
printers will give them a place in their offices. They 
can be obtained from all printers’ supply houses, or by 
addressing the manufacturers, at Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Full descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


A party having 230 Ibs. long primer Roman, 114 ibs. 
Clarendon long primer, P. O. type, 70 lbs. slugs, and two 
pairs of cases, offers the same at a dead bargain. The entire outfit is as 
good as new, as there have only been twenty galleys of proofs taken 
from it, Address “ Bargain,” INLAND PRINTER Office, Chicago. 
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STATEMENT OF THE STONEMETZ PRINTERS’ 
MACHINERY COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 

The Brown Folding Machine Co., of this city, have extensively 
circulated among our customers and the trade generally, a circular 
dated Erie, Pennsylvania, December 10, 1885, as well as many personal 
letters to our customers and others, warning them against using the 
Stonemetz Paper Folding Machinery, manufactured by us, and alleging 
that it infringed certain patents owned or controlled by them. 

Lest purchasers and customers of the Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery 

o. should be misled and deceived by the allegations in the letters and 
circular sent out by the Brown Folding Machine Co., we desire to call 
your attention to the following facts and matters of public record in the 
United States Patent Office and elsewhere. 

Ist. Zheysay in satd circular ; “Our patent No. 
an attachment for connecting a printing-press and a folding-machine, 
the combination of a table which spans the space between said ma- 
chines and two sets of conveyer rolls between which the sheets pass.” 
»762 covers in a sheet-carrier attach- 


322,344, covers 


And that “Our patent No. 33 
ment for folding-machines the combination in the frame or table, that 
printing-press and folding-machine, the 


spans the space between the 
hinges joining the upper and lower half of said table in a manner 


whereby the two parts will fold with their under sides together ; also a 
hinge, joining the lower portion of table in such a manner as to allow 


the attachment to be folded back upon the folding-machine. 
The following is a copy of the decision of the Board of Examiners- 
in-Chief in Stonemetz’s favor and against Brown: 
U. S. Patent OFFIceE, June 4, 1884. 
3EFORE THE EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, ON APPEAL. 
In the saniter of the interference between the application of Richard T. Brown, 


filed May 28, 1883, and the application of John H. Stonemetz, filed March 14, 1883, 
Improv ement in Carrier Attachments to Folding-Machines. 


No. 


8489. 


The matter in contest is declared to be: 

ist. ‘f The combination with a Folding-Machine of a sheet-carrier, hinged to 
and adapted to be folded over uponsaid machine. 

ad. ‘ The hinged carrier provided with the tape carrying rollers and the tapes, 
in combination with a folding machine, having suitable rollers for the reception of 
said tapes, and means substantially, as described for driving the latter.”’ 

3d. ‘©The combination with a Folding Machine of the jointed and hinged 
carrier,”” 

Though the devices shown by the parties differ in some small respects, the real 
matter of invention, we think, has been correctly found identical by the examiner. 

Stonemetz filed application March 14, 1883. Brown three months after, May 28, 
1883. 
Stonemetz was an inventor in this line, and was engaged in mz anufacturing and 
attaching these folders. He conceived of the material features of this improvement 
in connecting the press and folder by a carrier, easily and quickly attached and 
detached, as early as February, 1882, as he then disclosed it to one Bennett, as 
appears by his own and Bennett’s testimony. He testifies that he made an applica- 
tion of the device at Milwaukee in April, 1882, but this is not considered important, 
and perhaps is not found in his preliminary statement. He, however, made sketches 
which are made exhibits, and show the substance of the matter in contest, especially 
the working drawing made from these sketches and made Exhibit No. 8. In June, 
1882, he made another application to a press in Somerville, Massachusetts, assisted 
by one Varney, who also testifies to the fact. 

Now, Brown was a workman for Stonemetz Printing Machinery Co., Stonemetz 
being principal partner and director, and some time in September went west under 
instructions to look after and fix certain of these carrier attachments, etc., at different 
points, and proceed as far as Winnipeg, Manitoba. Stonemetz swears that his 
instructions embrace a full description of this mode of attachment, accompanied by 
a sketch showing the whole thing. Brown was notified to produce this sketch, and 
failing to do so, a copy, sworn to be a fac-simile, is made, Exhibit No. 8. It shows 
the invention. Brown denies the instructions and the reception of the sketch. 

On the 5th of October, 1883, Stonemetz delivered to one Edelen, a draftsman, a 
sketch for him to make drawing for a patent application—made Exhibit No. 9. This 
shows the invention. Edelen corroborates this, and also produces a complete draw- 
ing made from said sketch and inspection of the carrier, folder and printing-press. 
This appears as Exhibit No. 1 in Edelen’s testimony. He inspected the press and 
folder and carrier, and commenced preparing for the execution by sketches, etc., 
some time in November or December, 1882, but it was not delivered until March, 
1883. Brown proceeded to Winnipeg, and was there during November and part of 
December, 1882. It was while there, he says, he conceived of this invention and 
applied itto a press and folder, He returned to the United States in December, 
1882, going to Duluth, 

Now, the earliest date we can give him is when he first brought it to the United 
States, December, 1882. But before this date Stonemetz had put the matter in the 
hands of a skilled dr aftsm: an, preparatory to his patent application, which he after- 
ward made. Beside, the proofs show convincingly that he had conceived and dis- 
closed it to others, and made sketches and reduced it to practice long before Brown 
went to Manitoba; and there are other marks and circumstances showing that 
Stonemetz was the true and orginal inventor. 

Brown was working on wages; all he did was under instructions. He was 
working on the machines patented by Stonemetz, and belonging to the firm. What- 
ever he did was in their time and pay, and with their materiz als, and they received 
pay for the job. And this was followed up for a long time after—they forwarding 
him in some instances all the materials and fixtures for making the attachment. He, 
by his own admission, never made any claim to invention, until for some reason it 
was thought best to organize another company, in which ‘he was made a partner, 
and so three months after Stonemetz made his applic: ation, he came halting into the 
office. 

We see no reason for changing the finding of the Examiner of Interferences, 
and affirm his decision finding prior ity in Stonemets. 

R. L. B. Crarke, 


H. H. Bares, 
Rovert J. Fisuer, Jr., ) 


- Examiners-in- Chief. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


The Commissioner of Patents, November 26, 1884, on appeal affirms the decision 
above granted, as follows: ‘‘A careful inspection of the record in this case leaves no 
doubt in my mind that the decision of the Board of Examiners affirming that of the 
Examiner of Interferences is correct. I therefore approve and affirm the same.”’ 

After the above appeal to the Commissioner of Patents, and pending his decision 
thereon, Brown, on August 4, 1884, filed his application for Letters-Patent, No. 
344, referred to in their circular. 


anes 


BROWN’S CLAIMS IN PATENT No. 322,344. 
** What I claim as new is: 
ist. ‘Ina sheet-conveyer for connecting a printing-press and a folding-machine, 
the combination, substantially as described, of a table which spans the space between 
said machines, ‘and two sets of conveyer-rolls, between which the sheets pass, 
connected with said table, and arranged relativ ely , as set forth, the secona of w hich 
sets is operated at a slower speed than the first, for the purposes mentioned. 


2d. ‘‘ Inasheet-conveyer for connecting a printing-press with a folding-machine, 
the combination, substantially as described of the table C, having notches and slots, 
as described, the shafts D D’ with rollers E and E’, the shafts F and F’ with the 
rollers f and f" and the bridges G and G’ holding the guides g g g, &c. 


**In testimony whereof I affix my signature in presence of two witnesses. 
“RIcHARD T, Brown.” 


It will readily be seen by reading the claims which comprise all that there is 
novel in patent No. 322,344, that the only novelty in the first claimis ¢hat the second 
set of rollers operate at a slower speed than the first set, aud the only novelty in 
the second claim of said patent is, the combination of parts specifically as con- 
structed and described. 

The application for this patent having been filed August 4, 1884, over a year and 
four months after the date arch 14, 1883.) of Stonemetz pending application, in 
which he defeated Brown, this patent is therefore clearly subject to any and all rights 
Stonemetz may have under his patent when issued. Now the Stonemetz Company 
do not and never have used the device described and claimed in patent No. 322,344, 
and therefor there can be no infringement of any rights secured under said letters 
patent. 

After Brown, the defeated applicant, had appeaied from the decision of the Board 
of Examiners-in-Chief (herein before quoted) to the Commissioner of patents, and 
pending said appeal, he and W. Downing, then one of the managers and Business 
Manager of the Brown Folding Machine Co., went to Canada and arranged with 
one Wm. Meek, to file an application for a patent for the benefit of the Brown Fold- 
ing Machine Co. for the same invention, and Meek filed his application July 17, 1884, 
—a year and four months having elapsed from the date of the filing of Stonemetz’s 
application (March 14, 1883) | At the instance of the Brown Folding Machine Co., 
acting for Meeks, Stonemetz was again put into interference with Meck’s application. 
Stonemetz was also put into interference with an application filed by Dexter, of the 
Dexter Folding Machine Co, Dexter failed to make out a Arima facia case in his 
interference, and the Examiner of Interferences decided against him. A large 
amount of testimony was however taken in the contest between Meek (on behalf of 
the Brown Folding Machine Co.) and Stonemetz, and after full hearing before the 
Examiner of Interferences, on December 16, 1885, he decided in favor of Stonemetz, 
and against Meek. 

The Brown Folding Machine Co., acting on behalf of Meek, appealed to the 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief, and after full argument, they, on February 19, 1886, 
rendered a unanimous decision in favor of Stonemetz and against Meek. 





No. 9400. U.S. Patent Orrfice, February 19, 1886. 
ON APPEAL. 


3EFORE THE EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 


In the matter of the interference between the application of William Meek, filed 
July 17, 1884, and the application of John H. Stonemetz, filed March 14, 1883. 


Improvement in Devices for Connecting Paper-Folding Machinery to Pre-s-s. 
The matter declared to be in interference is as follows :— 


ist. “* The combination with a printing-press and a folding machine, of a frame 
consisting of two sections hinged together and bearing sheet-conveying tapes and 
rollers, and adapted as shown to span the space between the machines and to be laid 
back upon the folding machine. 


“«The combination with a printing-press and a folding-machine, of a frame 
sssinueauil of jointed sections, rollers, on said frame and on the folding- machine sup- 
porting endless sheet carrying tapes, and mechanism substantially as described for 
driving said tapes.” 

Substantially the same matter was in contest in the interference between Brown 
and Stonemetz, decided by the office in favor of Stonemetz. The Board found 
priority in favor of Stonemetz, June 4, 1884, and the Commissioner November 25, 
1884. 

While the interference was pending, it seems that Brown organized a rival 
company in the same town where Stonemetz was engaged with another company in 
manufacturing folders and attachments, and made arrangements with Meek to make 
his present application for their benefit. 

Meek applied July 17, 1884. Stonemetz applied March 14, 1883. 


Meek knew all about the contest between Brown and Stonemetz, but never came 
forward to assert a claim to the invention until after priority had been awarded to 
the latter by the Examiner of Interferences and the Board. Meek, therefore, comes 
to the office under adverse circumstances well calculated to cause suspicion as to the 
bona fides of his application, and the validity of his claims. But he is a foreigner, 
and we are disposed to give him the benefit of all doubts, and a fair and liberal con- 
sideration. Meek, by his own statement, came to the United States from Canada in 
June, 1882, and visited the works of Stonemetz & Co , at Erie, Pennsylvania, 
on the 16th of that month, and saw for the first time one o the Stonemetz’s 
folders, having an attachment to a press similar to the one in contest as to 
functions, but coupled to the press by bands buckled or sewed over the press pulleys, 
and driven from the press instead of from the folder. His business was to order a 
folder to be put up at Winnipeg, Manitoba. He swears that at this time he thought 
out this improvement in contest, and made sketches and disclosed it fully to Stone- 
metz. But although he presents his pocket memorandum-book having a sketch 
made, Exhibit 1, which he swears was one he made and showed to Stonemetz at that 
time, but no one saw it, or identifies it, and Stonemetz swears positively that no such 
sketch was shown him, or such disclosure made. So Meek establishes nothing as to 





having made the invention at Erie, June 16, 1882, The next thing in the order of his 
narrative, he states that he called upon his brother-in-law in Oswego, June 17, 1882, 
and thinks he made another sketch there, filed as Exhibit 2, and showed it to his 
brother-in-law, Savage. Now, Savage is called, and instead of corroborating him, 
says that he did show him a sketch, but says, ‘‘ I think it was a paper | folder, some- 
thing about the press to fold up papers, a folder, he called it.’ 


_ Now, a “ folder” is a very different thing from the “ carrier attachment ’’ in 
dispute. 


| Yet, of course, the witness may have been shown the sketch of the attach- 
| ment and folder combined, and not comprehended the distinction between them, The 








difficulty with the evidence is, that it utterly fails to identify either of the sketches 
produced or establish anything definite, as to the invention in controversy. 

Meek, therefore, utterly fails to establish invention or disclosure at Oswego, 
June 17, 1882. 

And next we find him at Winnipeg, and whatever took place there is ‘dead 
letter,” and cannot be taken into consideration in deciding this case. It was there 
he and Brown first came together, and when Brown in his contest attempted to show 
conception and sketches, and by disclosures and reduction to practice, but which was 
all thrown out, and ke was only allowed to date back to the time he came with it to 
the United States. 

Under the same ruling, Meek has no evidence tending to show that he had the 
invention in the United States prior to the time he made his application. He makesa 
very remarkable statement about Stonemetz wanting him ‘‘ to help in giving testimony 
in the Brown interference case,’’ and his having made an arrangement with Stone- 
metz to goand help him against Brown, and when he, Stonemetz, got a patent, he 
would buy Meek’s ‘‘ right of it.’” This, he says, was in Montreal, and he thinks in 
November, 1883, and Stonemetz’s partner, Bennett, was there. 

Stonemetz says that he met Meekin Montreal in October, and that Bennett was 
not there, and denies that any such arrangement or agreement ever existed. Bennett 
also swears that he was never in Montreal with Stonemetz, and never had any such 
igreement. If any such existed, it is very singular that Meek made his application 
after a favorable decision for Stonemetz, and without conference with him, or 
notice, 

Meek gives his statement of an agreement to excuse his delay in not asserting 
his claims. But it rcflects severely on his own character for truth and veracity, 
whether the statements be true or false. 

We have carefully gone over all the evidence in the case, and reviewed that in 
the case of Brown vs. Stonemetz, and see no good ground for supposing that Meek 
was ever the inventor of the matter in controversy, especially in view of Brown's 
testimony in the two cases. At all events Meek has never reduced the invention to 
practice in the United States. 

As regards Stonemetz, his recorded date ante-dates Meek’s earliest evidence of 
nvention, by his filing. Beyond that we find the evidence in this case on the part of 
Stonemetz substantially the same as in the case of Brown, and sufficient to satisfy our 
minds that Stonemetz had the invention and made sketches and communicated it to 
ithers before Brown or Meek pretend to have conceived of it. 

Meek does not make out as strong a case as did Brown, for he has the weight of 
Brown’s testimony — such as it is—against him. 

We affirm the decision of the Examiner of Interferences and award priority to 


Stonemetz. 
R. L. B. Clarke, 
H. H. Bates, - Examiners-in- Chief. 
RoserT J, FisHer, Jr. J 
Pending the contest between Meek (on behalf of the Brown Folding-Machine 
Co.) and Stonemetz, Brown amended and modified his application, which had been 
defeated in the interference of Brown vs. Stonemetz, inserting, 7xZer adia, the following 
disclaimer in the specification of the Patent No. 331,762 referred to in said circular: 


“‘T do not claim, broadly, the combination, with a folding-machine, of a sheet- 
carrier hinged to and adapted to be folded over upon said machine; nor do I claim, 
broadly, the hinged carrier provided with the tape-carrying rollers and the tapes, in 
combination with a folding-machine, having suitable rollers for the reception of said 
tapes and means for driving the latter; nor do I claim, broadly, the combination, 
with a folding-machine, of the jointed and hinged carrier. = = 


“* Having now described my invention, what I claim as new is: 

“In a sheet-carrier attachment for folding machines, the combination, in the 
frame of said carrier, of the parts B B and C, the hinges b joining the parts B B 
together in a manner substantially as shown, whereby the two parts will fold with 
their under sides together, the hinges C’ C’ joining the lower part B, to the part C, 
in a manner substantially as shown, whereby the parts B B will fold over on to the 
part C, substantially as set forth. 

‘*In testimony whereof I have set my hand, this 26th day of May, A. D., 1883. 

* RicHARD T. Brown.” 

The above patent, No. 331,762, was issued and bears date December 8, 1885, 
just prior to the date (December 16, 1885), of the decision of the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences, in favor of Stonemetz and against Meek. 


Now we submit, that in view of the decision (hereinbefore quoted) against Brown 
and in favor of Stonemetz, rendered on the following issues, viz. : 

1st. ‘* The combination with a folding-machine of a sheet-carrier hinged to and 
adapted to be folded over upon said machine.” 

2d. ‘The hinged carrier provided with the tape carrying rollers and the tapes, 
in combination with a folding-machine having suitable rollers for the reception of 
said tapes, and means substantially as described for driving the latter.” 

3d. ‘‘ The combination with a folding-machine of the jointed and hinged 
carrier. 

And in view of the disclaimer hereinbefore quoted, forming part of Brown’s 
alleged patent No. 331,726, as well as the decision against Dexter in interference, 
regarding the same subject matter, together with the recent decision hereinbefore 
quoted against Meek (the tool of the Brown Folding Machine Co.) and in favor of 
Stonemetz. That Stonemetz and his licensees, the Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery 
Co., have the sole and exclusive right to construct and use carrier attachments for 
connecting paper folding machines to printing presses.’”’ Embodying either a tadle 
or frame, having tape rollers and carrier tapes thereon, and adapted to be laid 
back over the Folder, or a table, or frame constructed of sections hinged together, 
and hinged to the folder, provided with tape rollers and carrier tapes, and that 
neither Brown nor the Brown Folding Machine Co. have any right to use, or to inter- 
fere with the use of devices of the character above referred to. 


2d. They further say in said circular; ‘‘ Our Patent No. 330,485 covers, in 
combination with the feed-rollers and feeding-tapes, a rock-shaft having thereon ¢zo 
sets of drop rollers, arranged to be brought into action alternately on the same sheet 
as the rock-shaft is tilted.’’ 

It is sufficient to say in reply to this that the Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery 
Company have used drop rolls on their machines for over six years past, but they 
have never used the double drop rolls described _and claimed in said patent on any 
machine made by them, and the Brown Folder Co. well knew this fact when they 
issued said pnd dag 


3d. They also sayin said circular : “ Our Patent No. 330,777 covers the com- 
bination ofa stop or guide for limiting the forward movement of an incoming sheet, 
and a stop or back-stop for preventing the said sheet from rebounding from the said 
front-stop or guide. Also adjustable side guides in combination with the foregoing ; 
also the indicating scales that are used for setting guides or stops accurately and 
speedily.”’ 

3oth adjustable front and back stops have been used on Stonemetz machines 
ever since January, 1880. The application of W. Downing for Patent No. 330,777 
was filed November 24, 1884, more than four years after the Stonemetz Co. began to 
use adjustable front and back stops on their machines, and other parties had used 
such stops on folding machines long prior thereto, so that the invention of adjustable 
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sheet stops had become public property. And as the Stonemetz Co. do not use 
indicating scales for setting the guides or stops they do not in any manner infringe 
the rights of either Downing or the Brown Folding Machine Co. under said patent. 


We have thus stated at length facts and reasons why the Stonemetz 
Folding Machine does not infringe any rights the Brown Folding 
Machine Co. may have under the patents mentioned in said circular, 
and referred to in the letters they have written regarding the same. 

In conclusion permit us to say that we are certain of our position 
in respect to these matters, and shall in all respects fully protect persons 
now using, or those who may hereafter purchase our Folding Machine, 
from any loss or damage because of the alleged infringement by us in 
our machines of any alleged rights of the Brown Folding Machine Co. 
or those of any other person or persons whomsoever. 

STONEMETZ PRINTERS’ MACHINERY Co., 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 





BBREVIATED LONGHAND. By Wallace Ritchie. A complete 

system of note-taking without ambiguous signs. Every ambitious printer 
should own the book, and qualify himself for reporting in a few hours. Mailed for 
25cents, Address TREASURER, INLAND PRINTER Co. 


OR SALE—A Republican newspaper, in a superb southwest 

Missouri town, Over t,ooo circulation; fine job and advertising patrorage, 
cash business last year, $5,000. Satisfactory reasons for selling. Address ASTRA, 
care INLAND PRINTER. 





JOR SALE—The newspaper and job printing-office and bindery of 

the Sentinel at Saratoga, New York. with title and subscription list of paper, 
on account of non-residence of owners. For particulars and copy of paper, address 
W. W. J. RICE, Box 1021, Ballston Spa, New York. 





HAVE a few dozen of Hughes’ Conical Screw Quoins I desire to 
sell for cash ; never been in use. Address QUOINS, care INLAND PRINTER. 
JT HAVE a stereotype outfit of the most modern make, brand new, 
never been used, which, through a change in my business, I have no use for. I 
will sell it cheap, as I want the cash. Address STEREO, care INLAND PRINTER. 





Sondre an experienced job printer, a position as foreman 
in an enterprising country town. Is thoroughly qualified, and can furnish 
best of references. Address X. Y. Z., care INLAND PRINTER. 
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Factory, 97-101 N.37St. 
BROOKLYN, E.D. 





















SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS OF FINE JoB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE. 





BOOKWORK, BILL-HEADS, 
CATALOGUES, LETTER-HEADS, 
PAMPHLETS, BUSINESS CARDS, 


MAGAZINES, PROGRAMMES, 


SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 


For THE Country TRADE. 


140-146 MonroE STREET, CHICAGO. 
The typography of this journal is a sample of our work. 
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GEO. H. TAYLOR. HARVEY M. HARPER. 


Geo. H. Taytor & Co. 


COMMISSION PAPER DEALERS 


ln Super-Calendered Book Papers in White and Tinted of all 
Grades, Machine-Finished Book of all Grades, Print and 
Extra Print, Manila, Colored News, Covers, 
Engine-Sized Writing Paper. 


We make a specialty of supplying regular publications on contract, and carry a 


full line of goods above mentioned at all times. 


184 & 186 Monroe Str., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We sell our goods at very low prices 


Superior Wood Type, Borders, Cabinets and Cases. 


(Factory —PATERSON, N. J.) od 


ANDERBURGH, ; ‘ 
—— 


ELLS&CO. 
pyscnse’= 


T 
gt COP plied lg ad Sty, 
BP NEW YORE. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD anp otHER ENGRAVERS’ WOODS, TOULS, Etc. 
N. B.— Morpers’ PATTERN Letrers. 





PRENGH LIVEN. 


A StricTLy First-CLass CREAM Laip LINEN FLAT PAPER 





500 Sheets to Ream, 


Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 
. Folio, $3.00 per Ream, 
“6 “ “ 


12 lb, Demy, 
4,00 aa ames: 


$3.00 per Ream, 
ee 400“ * 

20 ** Double Cap, . 5.00 “ di 

a i “ “ 6 


00 
24 c 


Royal, . 
sid . 90 “ec “ee 


Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


181 MONROE STREET, CHIcaAGco, ILL. 


J. H. BoNNELL & Co. 
PRINTING-INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Office— Tribune Building, New Vork. 
We manufacture all the PRINTING-INKS used on the following and many 


other publications : 


HARPER’S WEEKLY & BAZAR, 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
THE PARKER & TILTON ART EXHIBIT, 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
NEW YORK SUN, 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER, 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS, 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD, Etc, 
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PRINTING-INKS 


MADE BY 


The Ullmann & Philpott M’fg Co. 


56 & 58 Merwin Street, cor. West, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


WE GUARANTEE THE QUALITY OF OUR INKS. 


Whiting PaperCo. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
DAILY PRODUCT: 
TWENTY TONS 
OF FINE PAPER. 








§ T1lly Wood Type. 


Prouty Presses. 
\ Boston Typefoundry. 


) eats anaanves 
Central Typefoundry. § SPECIAL AGENTS 





THE UNION TYPEFOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


Type and Brass Rule, 
PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


54 and 56 Franklin Street, 
-CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 1040. isin 


A complete stock of Boston and Central Typefoundries’ Beautiful Faces con- 


stantly on hand. 


device for that purpose yet offered to the trade. 
B 


One dozen Quoins, with wrench, $3.00. 


superior to all others. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS! 


ELIEVING the EXCELSIOR QUOIN to be superior to all others for general 
3 use, and one that will recommend itself on fair trial to any intelligent printer, 
I have taken the following plan for introducing them : 

I will send one dozen on trial for one month to any reliable printing establish- 
ment who will pay expressage and agree to pay for or return them at the end of that 
time, and on receiving an order for four or more dozen additional, I will deduct the 

cost of first expressage from bill. Its 
advantages are: 
ist. It is very quick of application, 
being picked up as one piece at its 
smallest diameter, dropped into the form 
and slipped together with finger and 
thumb until all lost room is taken up ; 
then firmly secured by turning set screw 
half to one and quarter revolutions with 
wrench, 
2d. It will not disturb the type when 
being unlocked, 
3d. Itis very simple and durable. 
Take it altogether it is the greatest labor-saving 
Address 
F. REYNOR, 135 Bellevue St., Hartford, Agent. 


4th, It is perfectly reliable. 


WE have been using a few of the Excelsior Quoins for some time, and find them 
Puimpton Mee. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Please mention this paper. 


No Agents. 
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Send green stamp for 24-page Illustrated Circular. 


Send Photograph, Drawing or Print, for estimate. 
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Send red stamp for Moss-Type Process Circular.—Something entirely new. 


535 PEARLST. 
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‘It STANDS AT THE HEAD.” 














operator of a writing machine; instruments that fail to accom- 
plish this are deficient, and do not fully meet the necessity that 
These facts are self-evident. 


Ge touch of the finger should produce any character used by the 
| 


brought them forth. 
| The No. 2 “Caligraph” is the only writing machine that fully 
| economizes time and labor; and economy of time and labor is the 
| best reason we know for soliciting trade. Granting that we are at 
| the front in this, we can show that our late improved machines excel 
in mechanical merit, durability and beauty of work. 
10,000 «Caligraphs”’ are in daily use. 
We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 
are convincing. For specimens, etc., address 


The American Writing Machine Co., 





| New York Office, 237 Broadway. HARTFORD, CONN. 








the Leading Engraving Establishment 
of the Country. 


3 Methods 


ENGRAVING of whatever nature required, executed 

artistically, expeditiously and at lowest possible rates, 

either on WOOD, PHOTO-ENGRAVED, or by IVES PROCESS, according to 
the nature of the subject. 





( PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
WOOD ENGRAVING. 
{ IVES PROCESS. 





By our IVES PROCESS we make plates ready for the printing-press 
DIRECT from NEGATIVE, PHOTOGRAPH or BRUSH DRAWING. at lower 
rates than can possibly be done by any other process. 


THE CROSSCUP & WEST ENGRAVING CO, 
907 Filbert St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ee 


Wm. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood Type and Borders. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED FIRST CLASS. SPECIMEN BOOKS, WITH 
PRICE LIST, FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CoO. 


286 to 296 FRANKLIN STREET, 
NORWICH, CONN. 





PUNCHING MACHINE. 


GEO.C. JAMES & C0. 


PRINTERS’ and BINDERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


LITHOGRAPH PRESSES. 


THE BEST 
PUNCHING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD. 


can be seen in use in the office of | 


One 
SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, where the | 


INLAND PrinTER is published. 


62 Longworth St., 


CINCINNATI. 0. 





EVERY PRINTING OFFICE SHOULD HAVE ONE. 





Tue FRANCES REGISTERING MACHINE Co. 
| IMPROVED REGISTERING MACHINE. 


APPLICABLE 
TO ANY 
PRINTING 
PRESS. 


No. 1, Registering to 
Ten THOUSAND, 


500 in Use! 


| COMPACT, 
ACCURATE 
AND 
CHEAP. 


| 
| Frances Registering Machine Co. {™ “WosiSie mass. 
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THE PARAGON 
Paper and Card Cutting Machines 


2a, 


of the 


el Machines gauge 


}, 


Uf incl 


gauge toa hal 


RINTING-INK 


WORKS. 


1 Hand Whe 


32 inch Lever an 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


and 25 inch Lever Paragons 


er and 


ACCURATELY AND HAVE EXTRAORDINARY PowER. 


710 SANsoM ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


“IHALS GNV NOU] AO ATAMILNA GALIAYLSNOD S4HZIS T1V 


Tuey Cur 


“cLz¢ 


‘aay puey Sur z€ 


to three-fourths 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
66 SHARP S8T., BALTIMORE. 
EDWARD L. MILLER, Mtr., een 


328 Vine St. and 327 New St., PHILADELPHIA. 


mts /POPULAR BECAUSE RELIABLE. 
New Style Gordon Press.» “UAVENG RIVALandate ASOLUTELY PERFECT. 








ELM CITY COUNTING MACHINE. 


Saves both stock and 
time. Repeats automat- 
ically. Can be attached 
to any kind of machine 
where a direct horizontal 
or vertical movement is 
to be obtained. 

Counting 100,000, $70.00 
70,000, 8.00 





UTTER. 

It is so made thata fwd 
sheet of card board may 
be cut on it with as little 
trouble as any larger ma- 

kchine ‘There is no other 
cutter of its size that will 
do this. 
Price, $10.00. 

8as> Send for descrip- 
tion of these and all our 
other goods, 


SELF-FEEDING ELM CITY BRONZING PAD. 
(PATENT PENDING.) 
The Bronze is received in the top, and delivered 


through valves in the center of the fur at bottom, pass- 
ing through a sieve before reaching the paper. The 


Five Sizes Made: 13X19, 11X17, 10X15, gx 13 & 8x 12, i supply regulated by thumb-screw at end of pad. It is 


(INSIDE THE CHASE). | is 2 5! _—" size, very light, and positively prevents 
eee | Price, large size, 2% by 6 inches, - - $2.50. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICALION. Ss i; Price, for light work, 2% inches square, 1.50 
tee Gene ie ' E “THEY ARE APPROVED oF.”’—I have had repeated 


= 4 orders for the Elm City Bronzers, so take it for granted 
Ej, ELM CITY YS they are approved of. Send me forty more.— Thomas 


GORDON PRESS W ORKS a ; Mi Hailing, Oxford Printing Works, Cheltenham, Eng- 
Dn i m7 land, April 11, 1885. 


99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. | Manufactured by G. D. R. Hupparp, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE E. P. DONNELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


IMPROVED No. 2. 


REFERENCES: 


W. B. Conxey, Chicago. 

Hack & ANDERSON, Chicago. 
Nace, FisHer & Co., Chicago. 
O’Neit & GriswoLp, Chicago. 
Woopwarp & TIERNAN, St. Louis. 
C. B. Woopwarp & Co., St. Louis. 
Tuos. Daniets & Co., New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


BOOKBINDERS MACHINERY, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


158 and 160 Clark St., CHICAGO. 


Donnell’s Power Wire Stitching Machine. 


N offering this valuable and simple WIRE STITCHING MACHINE to the trade, we can safely say 
LY, that it is the only simple Wire Stitcher that does not require an expert machinist to keep it in 
good working order. This machine forms, drives and clinches a staple from a continuous round wire 
wound on spools, and will stitch a pamphlet from two sheets to three-sixteenths of an inch thick, either 
through the back, center or saddle. 

The machine has but seven single parts, including the iron stand. There are no parts to get out 
of order, no clogging up with the staples. The machine can be stopped instantly by taking the foot off the 
treadle. The speed is 100 revolutions per minute, each revolution making and driving the staple. There 
is hardly ANY LIMIr to its production, as it depends on the expertness of the operator in handling the paper. 
The table is raised and lowered so as to adjust for the different thicknesses of the books, with one adjustment 
to lengthen or shorten the staple while the machine is running, and always forming a perfect staple. ‘This 
stitcher works finely on pamphlet calendar work. A sheet 36 inches long can be stitched in the 
center. The machine has all simp!e cam movements, and will outwear any other machine of the kind. We 
have also put the price of the round wire, which is of the very best quality in the market, at such a low price 
that it is less than thread. 

The simplicity of this machine is wonderful, and at the price will enable parties to have more than 
one for use. They have given the highest satisfaction. All iron and steel. Weight 250 lbs. 


Price, Stitcher complete, No. 2, 
“ “ “cc No. S. _ 
‘© Best Round Wire, per pound, 
“e “ Flat é “ “ a 


No. 3 machine stitches from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, flat or 
round wire. 





HOWARD IRON WORKS, Burrato, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS, 


BOOK- y ie ae : 
renter |] i i H i Dill 


BINDERS © 
—_AND— 
PAPER- 
MAKERS 


MACHINERY. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


NO BETTER 
MACHINERY IN 
THE MARKET. 
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BARN HART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen'l Western ieee wy Fifth on CHICAGO. 
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SNIDER: &- HOOLE, 


DEALERS IN 


Bookbinders Materials 


AND 


PAPER BOX MAKERS SUPPLIES--* 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


No. 178 Monroe Street, 





Cuicaco, ILL. 





| Leads, Brass Rules, Galleys, Metal Furniture & Quotations. 
| 


WALKER & BRESNAN, 
Printers Furnishing Warehouse. 


MITCHELL'S 
Rule 
Mitering Machine, 





Talloltaitatoltsialioialeta lalallala Malte 


| 





{Nea eae Tea Ta Teale 


<i 


Walker & Bresnan, 
Sole Agents. 


jivealivea tinea i ealiea lies 


Price, $35.00; Weight, boxed, about 100 Ibs. 
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201-205 William Street, 
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15 & 17 Frankfort Street, 
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BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE, BLOCKING, 
: = MORTISING, ETC. 
For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 


Material everywhere. 


Send for NEW Specimen Book. 
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2. yf YAY YAY AHFC) a - *'WaLKER & BRESNAN: 
“*We could not get along without the Mitering Machine. It is excellent 
“SHEPARD & JOHNSTON.” 


“‘CuicaGo, June 2, 1884. 
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THE FIRST PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 


eam) 3 for best Composition for Printers - 

fe) /xking Rollers was awarded us at the \% 

World's Industrial and Cotton \" 
Centennial Exhibition, 


T7 






New Orleans, La., 1884-5. 











PEP te sna ce ——s 


| JSINGHAM'’S 


‘Diamond’ Roller Composition. 


Something entirely new, tough, elastic, possessing great strength and “ tack,” 


(30) cents per pound. 





ae STAR COMPOSITION is the best re-casting Composition made. Does not 
shrink, dry up, skin over or crack. It is the most largely used of any made, and is 
especially adapted for color work, or use in dry climates. Price forty (40) cents per pound. 


If you have not used our Compositions, send for samples and compare them with those of 
any other parties’ make. Liberal discounts on large orders. For sale by J. & F. B. Garrett, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; H. L Pretouze & Son, Richmond, Va.; and all dealers in Printing Materials 
generally. Correspondence solicited. 


BINGHAM, DALEY & O’HARA, 


Manufacturers of Printers Rollers and Composttion, 
Nos. 49 and 51 Rose Street, 
NEW YORK. 





The first house in America to engage in the Manufacture of Printers’ Rollers and Compositions. 





THE INLAND 


THE STANDARD 


Ledger Papers 


In the manufacture of Blank Books, County Records and 
for Legal and Commercial Papers subject to wear. 


PRINTER. 





* THE * 


L. L. Brown Paper Cos 


Linen Ledger —= 


— EK ecord 














PAPHRRS. 


Have no equal for erasing and re-writing, are not excelled 
in strength or fiber. Bookkeepers find them 
superior in finish, sizing and color. 


MILLS AT ADAMS, MASS., U.S. A. 


IL. IL. BROWN 
APERCOMPANY 


LINEN 
LEDGER 


IN EACH SHEET APPEARS THIS WATER-MARK, 





$+ 


t+ 


Successor and Manufacturer of THE Brown & CARVER 


IMPROVED: PAPER: G(UTTING : JX ACHINES, 


a 


TOES REF, 


43 inch...........+.seeeees oseeee ++ $1,200 
43 inch..... 0 inch 


. arger sizes made to order 
é Machines shipped at Purchaser's risk. 


Boxing and Shipping extra. 


nor expense has been spared in bringing them to a high 

and critical standard of perfection. They now stand first 
in the market. Unequaled for Durability, Excellence of Con- 
struction, Accuracy of Work and Rapidity of Movement; their 
merits are self-evident, and, by the testimony of the Centennial 
Judges, the Franklin Institute, and the American Institute of 
New York, they are, in every respect, the most reliable machine 
in the market. A trial will convince the most skeptical of the 
adaptation of this machine to all kinds of work done by Printers, 
Bookbinders, Paper-Box Makers, Label Printers, Lithographers, 
etc. The peculiar construction and perfect adjustment make 
them the strongest and most powerful machine in use. 


Tine Machines have been remodeled, and neither time 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


First.— Superior proportions and construction of machine frame, giving 

strength and solidity, without excess of metal. 

SErconp.— Superior manner of hanging and adjusting knife bar, thus reliev- - 
ing head or top of machine frame from undue strain during the cut, and 
allowing easy and accurate adjustment of Knife from either end. 

Tuirp.—Superior arrangement of machine table, same having slots or 
grooves for the traverse gauge to move in, thus preventing sheets of 
paper becoming wedged between bottom of gauge and table. 

FourtH.— Superior arrangement of traverse gauge, same being in sections 
and adjustable, permitting cutting of two widths at once, hence saving 
time and handling of stock. 

FrrrH.— Superior arrangement of clamp and traverse gauge in combina- 
tion; construction is such as to permit &tock to be cut to the last half- 
inch, thus effecting great saving in paper, and facilitating the cutting 
of small work. 

S1xrH.— Superior position of clamp wheel, enabling operator to clamp 
stock rapidly and without stooping. 

Sennen ee ustable side gauges, front and back of clamp, facilitating 
the handling and cutting of small work. 

E1cutu.— Simplicity of machine, no traps or springs of any kind; all 
parts are easily accessible. ; 
Nintu.— Noiseless friction clutch, for starting and stopping the machine 
easily and without a jar, whereby a greatly increased speed is obtained 

without endangering the machine. 
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+= THE “CRANSTON” #+=+ 
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Patent Improved —— ~ == ; 














a 
| Steam Power i 
| 
| —— Printing Presses. i 
FURNISHED WITH THE LATEST AND MOST APPROVED is 

LABOR SAVING DEVICES. a 
‘ f 
. FULL INFORMATION, DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, ETC., FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. P 


J. H. CRANSTON, 


Office and Manufactory, —- - a NORWICH, CONN. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


- =SANBORN’S ~~ 
Paper Cutting Machines. 





— 


=ALL SIZES, FOR HAND and STEAM. 














Lllustrated Price List on application. 


ADDRESS ONLY 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 Beekman Street, $= NRW YORK. 





MANUFACTORY,— STANDARD MACHINERY CO., MYSTIC RIVER, CT. 











